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Christ came to take our weakness upon Himself and 
to grant us His strength; He came to seek the things of 
men and to give to men divine blessings; to receive insults 
and to bestow honors; to bear afflictions and to give 
back health. 

St. Peter Chrysologus in Matins of the 18th Sunday after Pentecost. 
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Europe's Unknown Strong Man 


Intelligent, honest, humble 


By HENRY J. TAYLOR 


Condensed from the Saturday Evening Post* 


Antonio de Oliveira Salazar was a 
poor man’s son. The house where he 
was born, where his childhood was 
spent, where his parents died and his 
four unmarried sisters still live, is a 
single-floor cottage in Vimeiro. By lift- 
ing your arm, you can touch with your 
hand the edge of the roof which juts 
out into the road, It is a plain house, 
but it is bright and whitewashed, with 
horseshoe windows in the walls and 
flower boxes beneath them, and two 
stone seats flanking the door, 

A few steps away, Dr. Salazar now 
lives in a second house, the same in its 
white walls, cleanliness, and simplicity. 
A giant creeper vine, loaded with blos- 
soms, unites the two cottages in gay 
and delicate affection. 

Salazar’s father, Antonio de Olivei- 
ra, whe worked as a steward on a near- 
by estate, was born at Vimeiro and 
died there in 1932. His mother, Dofia 
Maria do Resgate, was born at Santa 


Comba and died at Vimeiro in 1928. 
Townspeople say that she was a wom- 
an of special charm and intelligence. 
Salazar adored her. He has never mar- 
ried, and she has always been the cen- 
tral figure of his life. 

Portugal’s prime minister learned 
his first letters from a neighbor, Senhor 
José Duarte. And in 1899, when a 
school was built at the bend of the road 
to Coimbra, young Antonio, aged ten, 
took his first examinations. Father Joal 
Pimentel, his schoolmaster, asked this 
boy what he wanted to be in the fu- 
ture; the child’s answer came quickly. 

“I want to be a professor,” he said. 

By 1923, the Congress of Commer- 
cial and Industrial Associations of Por- 
tugal was debating his views. The ses- 
sion on the night of Dec. 2 was given 
over to a discussion of his tract dealing 
with the reduction of public expenses. 
It was a program of government in 
the economic and financial sphere for 


*Condensed and reprinted by special permission of the Saturday Evening Post, copyright 
1944, by the Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 5, Pa. Aug. 19, 1944. 
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a nation smothered under an avalanche 
of fluttering paper escudos and com- 
pletely without governmental or popu- 
lar adhesion. For Portugal was virtual- 
ly in a state of collapse. 

More time passed, and Lisbon was 
shaken by still another revolutionary 
movement. Cabinets were revolving 
like pinwheels. They sputtered and 
died. Public contempt for the politi- 
cians included republicans and mon- 
archists, fascists and communists alike. 
Yet it was five years more before any 
of the political leaders or Parliament 
felt Portugal needed the eminent econ- 
omist from the University of Coimbra. 

Dr. Salazar’s writings from Coimbra 
were increasing in those years. His ar- 
ticles in the newspaper Novidades fol- 
lowed one another rapidly in response 
to editorial inquiries. A meeting of the 
3rd congress of the Catholic Center 
had been called in Coimbra for April 
27, 1928. Salazar was to address the 
gathering, but the address was never 
delivered. An automobile filled with 
delegates of the latest elected govern- 
ment arrived that morning at Dr. Sal- 
azar’s cottage at Vimeiro. He received 
the representatives in his only room. 
A few minutes later, he left the cot- 
tage and walked the few feet to his 
parents’ home. His mother was ill; she 
was to live only six months. This was 
their first long farewell. Some hours 
later, on the same day, Salazar was 
sworn in as minister of finance. He 
was 39 years-old. 

Within two years, Portugal’s woes 
were further confounded by the world- 
wide depression. Yet the recluse minis- 
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ter, working largely alone on his pro- 
gram for economic rejuvenation, could 
say with quiet confidence, “When I 
think that rich countries are unable or 
unwilling to meet their debts, and 
great nations cannot balance their bud- 
gets; when I see the crisis of life, the 
crisis of the soil, the crisis of wealth, 
the crisis of morality, and then turn my 
eyes to our own house, humble, no 
doubt, but quiet and earnest, I feel we 
can all be grateful for the efforts Por- 
tugal has made.” 

The first thing Salazar had done was 
to announce that his ministry was go- 
ing to tax everything it could find and 
everybody who had any income at all, 
but that each year in the future the 
taxes would be lightened. At the same 
time, he proposed to cut government 
payrolls to the bone. “These people,” 
he said, “are our public servants, We 
don’t need so many of them.” 

During his first year in Lisbon he 
reduced the officeholders by a third. In 
his second year he reduced them one- 
third again. Within one year after he 
took office, Portugal’s budget was bal- 
anced for the first time in the nation’s 
history. It continued to be balaneed 
throughout the depression of the 30’s. 
The record remains unbroken for the 
last 15 years. 

In the dismal year of 1932, Salazar 
liquidated completely the last of Por- 
tugal’s external debt, redeeming the 
country’s bonds overseas at par. The 
Portuguese escudo went to a premium 
in the money market abroad. It re- 
mains highly convertible any place in 
the world today. 
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By November, 1932, when Salazar 
was elevated to prime minister, the 
quiet student from Vimeiro had intro- 
duced compulsory education, outlined 
the first steps toward social legislation, 
initiated workmen’s compensation and 
insurance on a pay-as-you-go basis, and 
had established a program of local 
public works, especially the People’s 
Houses projects, underwritten by the 
federal government, but voted on and 
paid for by the local community. 

In this connection, Salazar addressed 
the Council of State on Dec. 9, 1934: 
“As our national welfare continues to 
improve, we must contiaue to limit 
ourselves to a policy of plain good 
sense, as opposed to a policy of too 
magnificent plans, plans so vast and 
magnificent that all our energy is spent 
in admiring them and no strength is 
left to carry them out.” 

By now he was: being quietly con- 
sulted by the statesmen of the world. 
And with the collapse of the London 
Economic Conference in 1933 he wrote 
to Prime Minister Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, “Now there is nothing ahead in 
Europe but war.” 

In the international field, Salazar 
made it clear from the beginning that 
he regarded the Anglo-Portuguese alli- 
ance, the oldest alliance in the world, 
as the unchangeable foundation of 
Portuguese foreign policy. As early as 
Hitler’s attack on Poland in 1939, he 
foresaw a long, very long, struggle cul- 
minating in an Allied victory, instead 
of a short war and a Pax Germanica 
on the continent of Europe. Even with 
the fall of France; and he made plain 
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to me in our first meeting shortly after- 
ward that he remained convinced that 
Germany would lose the war. Against 
all German. boasts to the contrary, he 
was convinced that England would 
stand, and that the U.S. would come 
in in time. 

Salazar’s private office is a small 
room, but comfortable, Tall windows 
look out on a quiet garden. The only 
decorations on the walls are a few 
prints and a lovely French clock which 
stands on the mantel. The beauty in 
this room is its easy naturalness. 

“But it is not a good place to decide 
things,” Salazar will tell you. “The 
place for a man to think is in his 
home.” 

Yet if this seems to define a habitu- 
ally austere man, it is inaccurate. On 
close contact, Salazar is warm and 
cheerful, with smiling Latin eyes and 
a quiet, congenial laugh. He is younger 
than you might expect, only 55. 

At the time of Salazar’s arrangement 
last fall for Britain’s use of Portuguese 
bases in the Azores and elsewhere, I 
was again in Portugal. 

The negotiations were not conduct- 
ed solely by the British ambassador, 
Sir Ronald Hugh Campbell. Mr. Eden 
sent a special Foreign Office represen- 
tative to Lisbon for the task. To the 
amazement of the British, Salazar 
agreed in principle to the delivery of 
the bases, immediately the request was 
made. When the representative had 
outlined the problem, the prime min- 
ister said, “You place this request on 
the structure of the Anglo-Portuguese 
treaty. I thought you would have come 
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to me earlier. You might have known 
my answer two years ago, if you had 
asked. England shall have the bases. 
Negotiate the particulars with our mil- 
itary people, and I shall see the foreign 
minister of Spain.” 

Portugal’s treaties with Spain pre- 
sented a problem for Portugal’s free 
action with Great Britain, for the in- 
ternal treaties between the two coun- 
tries of the so-called Iberian bloc re- 
quired Spanish consent to any such 
action in favor of one of the belligerent 
powers. Salazar left Lisbon at once for 
a rendezvous with Count Francisco 
Gomez Jordana in Spain. He returned 
to Lisbon with Spain’s agreement for 
Portugal’s granting of bases to Eng- 
land. 

In my interview with Salazar, which 
he authorized me to publish as the sec- 
ond interview he has granted any Axis 
or Allied journalist during his career, 
the prime minister expressed his views 
about American affairs. 

“On this continent, pressed for cen- 
turies by fear of one strong power— 
any one power—and always reacting 
in the same ways against this fear,” he 
said, “two immense land powers, Ger- 
many and Russia, now stand estab- 
lished in an Eastern European tension 
zone as Germany and France stood in 
the past. By the very nature of things, 
each is bound to survive, in some way, 
as Germany and France did through 
their wars of yesteryears. 

“To the smaller countries of Europe, 
therefore, the element of fear changes 
very little through this latest conflict. 
Quite aside from ideologies and in a 
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historic manner, as Germany is weak- 
ened and becomes prostrate, the Euro- 
pean countries which feared the all- 
powerful Germany will then fear an 
all-powerful Russia no less.” 

Salazar saw Asiatic influences press- 
ing westward and revolving in Cen- 
tral Europe to the long-time embroil- 
ment of the two great land powers, 
Russia and Germany, far beyond the 
occurrence of peace after this war. 

“The age-long history of this con- 
tinent is the story of tensions between 
landlocked peoples and seafaring na- 
tions. As throughout all time, the Euro- 
peans are in a larger sense fighting a 
rear-guard action against the expand- 
ing Asiatic and: Teutonic elements at 
their backs. Accordingly, from a geopo- 
litical viewpoint, I see the outlines of 
an Atlantic system emerging in an- 
other circle, which would readjust all 
previous geopolitical concepts and 
make the Atlantic area of the future 
the equivalent of the Mediterranean 
of the past.” 

We had walked over to the high 
windows of the study. “I think,” Sala- 
zar said, “this is the way it will be.” 

He traced a large circle on the win- 
dow to indicate a new center of the 
European world as being “pushed 
westward toward the Atlantic into a 
seaboard perimeter.” 

“This shore line—Europe, West Af- 
rica, South America and North Amer- 
ica,” he said, “requires a revived 
France and a healthy Iberian penin- 
sula (Portugal and Spain), plus the 
balancing element of expansion in Af- 
rica and Brazil for its geopolitical 
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gravitation. Responding to this suction, 
the U.S. now comes into the whirl- 
pool’s orbit directly and irrevocably. 
The U.S. becomes to this Atlantic sys- 
tem as a whole what England used to 
be to the limited continent of Europe, 
the detached but everlastingly involved 
sentinel in which will rest the balance 
of power. 

“Even with all Russia’s vastness and 
her demonstrated potentialities, the 
balance of power cannot center in that 
landlocked nation any more than the 
balance of power previously rested in 
powerful Germany, which it never did. 
It is equally evident, as I see it, that 
the balance of power has now passed 
beyond the British Isles forever. The 
balance of power for this century will 
be in the U.S. 

“Unless Europe can see a new guid- 
ing light, blazing with national integ- 
rity and consistently dedicated to inter- 
national morality, regardless of the 
opportunism in other powers, there is 
no hope of a lasting peace. And from 
the continental viewpoint, remember- 
ing that both Great Britain and Russia 
were sadly involved in the dilemmas 
of the past which led up to this war, 
such a beacon in foreign policy can 
come only from the U.S.” 

To a world properly suspicious of 
one-man rule, Salazar’s regime falls 
into the dictatorship class, and in some 
of its features it must qualify as such. 
But it is not quite so simple as that. 
David Shilan, director of the British 
Institute in Portugal, expresses one 
European point of view. 

“The Portuguese regime is authori- 
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tarian,” he stated recently in an ad- 
dress at Chatham House in London. 
“They make no bones about it. But the 
regime is not totalitarian, and they also 
make no bones about that.” 

The fact that Portugal has remained 
an independent state for 800 years, ex- 
cept for the Spanish occupation of 1581 
to 1640, is something unique in Euro- 
pean power politics: French culture, 
rather than Spanish culture, has been 
predominant. The national attitude has 
always been much closer to French lib- 
eralism than to Spanish feudalism. The 
French debacle in 1940 struck hard in 
Portugal and proved a shock from 
which the Portuguese have not even 
now fully recovered. 

Yet two words so important in the 
political philosophy of France, Great 
Britain and the U.S., democracy and 
freedom, are so differently understood 
in Portuguese that their use there in- 
volves a positive confusion. Democracy 
was widely used in the early, chaotic 
stage of the ill-fated 1910 republic, and 
is taken to mean a condition approach- 
ing complete anarchy. 

Freedom to a Portuguese may mean 
freedom from obligations, freedom 
from restraint, duties or law, freedom 
not to pay debts or to abide by any 
rules. If you ask an urban Portuguese 
whether he wants “democracy” and 
“freedom,” he will shake his head and 
say “No.” If you ask a Portuguese in 
the back country, he will show positive 
alarm. 

“Complete self-government in our 
land,” says Salazar, “is a problem of 
national education. If abroad 1 am 
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called a dictator, I can only say that 
we have hada continuity in Portu- 
guese life of which we are justly proud, 
and I am only a momentary part of 
that continuity. Crushed in the west- 
ern strip of the peninsula between 
powerful neighbors and the ocean, our 
existence has been necessarily one long 
drama. But by the favor of providence 
we can count eight centuries of toil 
and suffering, struggles and independ- 
ence. And if the dangers remain, the 
miracle of our independence remains 
also.” 

And Salazar himself remains largely 
an intellectual figure in the eyes of the 
people. He is vastly respected in a land 
where a scholar and a celibate is a vast- 


ly respected man indeed. He stands on 
no balconies, rides in no parades, re- 
views no troops, and greets no digni- 
taries in public. The Portuguese as a 
whole neither cheer nor fear him. 
What they do not like about the gov- 
ernment they do not seem to blame 
directly on Salazar. And what they do 
like about the government they, in a 
human way, attribute entirely to them- 
selves. 

The machinery which sustains Sa- 
lazar’s influence is the deference which - 
the regional political leaders and the 
Council of State hold for the success 
of his plans and his actions, and their 
knowledge that his own desire is to 
return to the University of Coimbra. 


ah. 


Work to Do 


The Portuguese people are, by the grace of God, within that zone 
which His light and His peace still illuminates and sweetly covers; we can 
observe, reflect, work, and take heed; we are the masters of our thoughts, 
free in our acts, above blind hate that divides the world and tears the 
breasts of nations, If the spirit of evil does not contaminate us; if, united 
and solid, we work to guarantee the life and well-being of the national 
community, and if we represent, through our order, work, geographic 
and economic possibilities and spirit of collaboration, a positive factor in 
the reconstruction of Europe and the world, we cannot be affronted, nor 
scorned, and not even forgotten. Only one thing is forbidden to us, being 
useless. Individually, socially, and internationally, this is vetoed by circum- 


stances, if not by morality. 


From Discursos by Oliveira Salazar quoted in the Standard (5 May ’44). 











The Adoring Ants 


St. Francis would approve 


Ecuador is a land of wonder in a 
continent of wonder, where it lopsided- 
ly straddles the equator, and is itself 
straddled, north to south, by the An- 
des. This crisscrossing makes it a coun- 
try with a greater variety of climatic 


and topographical conditions than any . 


other country of its size in the world. 

In 1649, Ecuador was still Spanish 
territory. In those days to be under the 
Spanish crown meant invariably to be 
evangelized by missioners. For the first 
concern of the Catholic kings of Spain 
for their colonies in the new world was 
the spreading of Christianity. Jesuits 
and Dominicans were hard at work 
through the land. The task was prov- 
ing difficult, for if some tribes were 
peaceful others were savage. Results, 
however, were gratifying enough to 
warrant every sacrifice, The Indian, 
once he abandoned the fetichism of his 
fathers, proved an excellent Christian; 
indeed, he has remained so to this day. 

There were several tribes. None 
were nomads, though the coastal tribes 
were excellent navigators, whose craft, 
of as high a tonnage as 30 tons, were 
propelled by sails and oars. All the 
tribes, too, knew how to work gold, 
silver, copper, and some perhaps even 
bronze. 

It may have been their proficiency in 
smithcraft that led some to cast envious 
eyes on church plate and to perpetrate 


By JACK O’DWYER 


Condensed from the Monstrance* 


the sacrilege that occasioned the mir- 
acle of the ants, 

A trifle up the picturesque slope of 
Pichincha in Quito stands the ancient 
church of St. Clare, where the sacrilege 
was committed; It is the same as it was 
in 1649 except for a few alterations 
made through the centuries. And near 
enough to this to appear as forming 
part of the monastery that adjoins St. 
Clare’s is a lovely little church, popu- 
larly known, as the Capilla del. Robo, 
or Chapel of the Theft. It is a com- 
memorative monument to the miracle 
that took place there. On the walls of 
its portico a faded and weather-dam- 
aged painting symbolically recalls the 
event by depicting Our Lady of Sor- 
rows weeping over sacred Hosts strewn 
on the ground. 

On the night of Jan, 19, 1649, some 
Indians broke into St. Clare’s, pried 
open the tabernacle, and stole a cibori- 
um full of sacred Hosts and the /unetta 
of Exposition. It is not known whether 
the rascals had come from jungle fast- 
nesses on a goggle-eyed visit to the 
“big” city, or if they were from the 
local tribe of the Scyri. It is not even 
known for certain whether the perpe- 
trators of the crime were pagans or 
renegade Christians. But whoever they 
were, it is highly probable they were 
led to this sacrilege by desire for the 
artistic work of the altar plate. For the 


*St. Francis’? Presbytery, Lonsdale St., Melbourne, C. 1, Vic., Australia. August, 1944. 
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ciborium was of European craftsman- 
ship, and those were days of crafts and 
arts, 

There was profound consternation 
in the town when the foul deed was 
discovered the next day. But the crim- 
inals were never caught. Search was 
made for them, as well as for the sacred 
Hosts. All was in vain. 

People were still under the sad spell 
the profanation occasioned when word 
was spread through the dejected town 
that startling things were happening 
on the king’s highway. At one spot, 
all animals were stopping and literally 
falling to their knees as if in a gesture 
of adoration. Hitherto docile animals 
fought all control. No amount of coax- 
ing or bullying could make them go 
their sleepy way as usual. Despite the 
loud-voiced commands, punctuated by 
kicks and blows, the animals obstrep- 
erously went through the same strange 
ritual. All bowed to the ground, then 
peacefully plodded along as usual. 

In a town already keyed up by the 
sacrilege, this was electrifying news. 
Crowds ran to the southern boundary 
of the city to see the phenomenon. But 
the marvelling citizens were not long 
in putting two and two together. Ob- 
viously, God was using this miraculous 
sign to reveal the whereabouts of the 
stolen Hosts. A minute search of the 
immediate vicinity of the prodigy was 
begun. After a while a cry went up 
from a small field behind the monas- 
tery at St. Clare’s. The searchers had 
come upon what looked like freshly 
turned earth under a very hastily laid 
disguise of twigs and grass. 


Gingerly and with great care the 
dirt and debris were removed. A last 
spadeful of earth cautiously lifted dis- 
closed the sacred Hosts unsoiled de- 
spite the dirt that covered them. That, 
of itself, would have been enough to 
stir the crowds. But there was even 
more, 

The profaned Hosts were found en- 
closed in as rare a monstrance as one 
will ever see. A colony of ants had 
built a protective circle of sand about 
the Blessed Sacrament, and all around 
it they pressed close to each other in 
serried unmoving ranks, Grain by 
grain they had built the tiny rampart 
into a perfect circle. Then their own 
bodies in close array formed the rays, 
as it were, of their monstrance. Where 
man had used brain and brawn to pro- 
fane, they had used a miraculous in- 
stinct to protect and, in their own way, 
adore. 

This prodigy fired the fervor of the 
people. A protective cordon was put 
up around the spot, and all Quito filed 
by in silent awe to view the wonder. 
The Bishop ordered prayers of repara- 
tion to be said publicly. His people re- 
sponded. For, while they regretted the 
incident that had occasioned the mir- 
acle, they nevertheless could not con- 
ceal their joy at being thus singled out 
for such a divine favor. 

The chronicle relates that all Quito 
put on mourning weeds in expiation 
and accompanied the clergy, headed 
by the Bishop, in procession, barefoot 
and with a rope around their necks, to 
recover the sacred Hosts and bring 
them back into St. Clare’s. 








Meditation of an Old Monk 


How to say the Rosary 


“Forgive me, Father Anthony, for 
being inquisitive,” said the young nov- 
ice, Brother John, “but would you tell 
me how you say the Rosary? I’ve been 
watching you at odd moments in chap- 
el. You seem asleep, except for the 
slight movement of your lips; yet, you 
finish your Rosary in no time; rise up 
suddenly, and seem very wide awake.” 

“Well, I don’t fall asleep over it,” 
rumbled the old man, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye.““Whiat are you after, 
now, speed or better praying?” 

“Why, both,” laughed the young 
man. 

“Well, there’s no law against speed, 
if the prayer is well said.” 

“You mean that one can say the 
Rosary well and quickly at the same 
time?” 

“That’s right, my boy! A cry for 
help, for instance, doesn’t consider 
time. And what is the Rosary but a 
cry for help! The more keenly we feel 
the need, the more intense and hurried 
our cry will be. Did you imply you 
were having trouble reciting the Ro- 
sary?” 

“Trouble? I start a decade with good 
intentions, but the first thing I know, 
I’m fingering a decade or two ahead 
and wondering when and how I fin- 
ished the first one.” 

“You mean you have distractions?” 

“Millions of them! I get thinking 


By PAUL MILDE, O.S.B. 


Condensed from a booklet* 


about studies, recreation, work, meals, 
anything and everything. Why do you 
smile at me? You think I’m scatter- 
brained?” 

“Not that. I smile because you are so 
wrong. You do not have a million dis- 
tractions. You have only one big dis- 
traction.” 

“Only one? Surely, Father, you are 
joking! How can all these things be 
one?” 

“Because they are all you, or yours. 
You go daydreaming of yourself doing 
this or that; your distraction holds 
some profit or pleasure for you. The 
big interest is you or yours, whether 
you are the actor or not.” 

“T never thought of that. Could be. 
I'll have to look into it. But how can 
I kill off that selfishness of my distrac- 
tions?” 

“You cannot directly, But you can 
make your Rosary more se/f-ish, as you 
call it. Put yourself into the picture of 
the mystery on which you are medi- 
tating. Then your mind won’t be chas- 
ing off after it. In olden times artists 
used to put themselves or their patrons, 
their friends or even enemies, into 
their paintings. They were put in as 
shepherds at the Nativity, watchers at 
the Crucifixion, disciples at the Ascen- 
sion, and so on. We can do the same, 
making ourselves actors in the scenes 
we wish to think upon. Put yourself 


*Bring Your Rosary to Life. 1944. Catechetical Guild, St. Peul,.1, Minn, 48 pp. 15c. 
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there and ask: ‘What would I have 
done had I been there?’ ” 

“But, Father Anthony, aren’t we apt 
to lose track of what we are saying, 
even though we do keep our minds on 
the mystery-picture, if we mediate on 
what we would have done had we 
been there?” 

“That's another misconception. Had 
we been present at any of the mysteries 
as they actually occurred, we might 
have been very dull and stupid and 
misunderstanding, as the apostles often 
were, Let us remember that the Rosary 
is primarily a prayer to Mary. In the 
Hail Mary there are two parts, one of 
praise and one of petition. Knowing 
this, could we find anything better to 
do when we take our place in the glori- 
ous pageants we call mysteries, than 
to give a cry of wonder and admiration 
for her, and then a fierce, humble cry 
for help for our own poor selves? Now, 
what better words could we find than 
those simple sentences of the Hail 
Mary? And there is no monotony in 
this prayer, for we do not find formu- 
las or slogans monotonous if they have 
deep and living meaning.” 

The young man looked up search- 
ingly. He had detected something in 
those last words that he thought he 
might read more plainly in the old 
monk’s expression. He failed to see it, 
so he went on. “The Hail Mary is a 
long formula, though. Wouldn’t it be 
exhausting to keep keyed up to it?” 

“Mentally exhausting, do you mean? 
Yes, but we need not be keyed. up to 
intensity with its every word or phrase. 
There is a beat, a pulse, a rhythm in 
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all nature like the surge of the sea it- 
self. Attention pulsates, too. And in 
any repetitious act we tend to focus on 
one part of it more than on the rest. 
I prefer to make two focal points of 
attention in the Hail Mary. In the first, 
the part of praise, I focus on the words: 
‘the Lord is with thee’; in the second, 
the part of petition, I concentrate on 
the words: ‘pray for us, sinners, now.’ 
I pause momentarily after each key- 
note. In the first instance, I recall just 
how the Lord is with Mary in the mys- 
tery-picture, In the second instance, I 
recall just what intentions I have now 
in mind, that is, the intention generally 
attached to the mystery and the par- 
ticular petition presently in mind. The 
other phrases ‘of the prayer are suffi- 
ciently connected with these two to be 
carried into attention with them.” 

“T begin to see. You put yourself into 
a highly dramatic and wonderfully im- 
portant moment of Mary’s life, visual- 
ize Jesus’ part in it, and then let loose 
a flood of praise and petition. But how 
about the scenes where Jesus only is 
present, or Mary only? How about the 
mystery-picture of the Agony in the 
Garden?” 

“The pictures in our Rosary books 
do not usually solve this. I once saw a 
picture in an old edition of the Jmita- 
tion of Christ. It showed Mary kneel- 
ing at a prie-dieu and looking out of 
an open casement window. In the dis- 
tance was pictured the scene of the 
Garden of Olives. Where was Mary 
really?” 

“Back in the city of Jerusalem, I 
imagine. But would she know what 
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was happening to her divine Son in 
the Garden of Olives?” 

“Well, we aren’t told those things, 
but to me it seems reasonable that to 
Mary, Queen of all Saints, was granted 
the privilege accorded to some more 
modern saints, the privilege of partak- 
ing in the passion and suffering along 
with our Lord. I picture her looking 
out across the valley, oblivious of all 
save the events of that night; waiting, 
herself in agony, scourged, crowned 
with thorns, waiting to go forth at 
dawn to meet her Son, as we picture 
her doing in the fourth sorrowful mys- 
tery.” 

“You make it add up so easily, Fa- 
ther. It sounds very reasonable. But 
how about the Our Father, the Glory 
Be To the Father, and the preliminary 
prayers? How do you fit those into 
your meditation pictures?” 

“As I said before, we pray mostly 
to Mary; but Jesus is ‘with Mary,’ in 
each mystery, in some way or another. 
So, focusing attention upon Him, I ad- 
dress to Him the ‘Our Father, Who 
att Pee 

“In Heaven? But those words do 
not fit! Jesus is not ‘Our Father, Who 
art in Heaven.’ We do not say the Our 
Father to Him.” 

“Not usually, I grant you. But we 
can. Do you remember what He said 
to Philip? ‘Philip, he that seeth Me, 
seeth the Father also.’ So I pray to Our 
Father as seen in the Son, present in 
the mystery. And at the petition ‘And 
lead us not into temptation,’ I beg for 
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deliverance from the temptation I have 
mostly in mind, the temptation of dis- 
traction. Thus, the Our Father be- 
comes largely a prayer against distrac- 
tion while meditating on the mystery. 
At the end, too, the Glory Be To the 
Father can be used as a prayer of praise 
in thanksgiving to the Blessed Trinity. 
In the same manner of speaking in 
which our Lord tells Philip to see the 
Father in the Son, so we can think of 
seeing in Them the Holy Spirit, who 
proceeds from Both.” 

“And you end each decade by prais- 
ing the Blessed Trinity for whatever 
good you have done in reciting the 
decade? Is that it, Father?” 

“You really are catching the idea! 
You can do the same thing with the 
preliminary prayers. Start with the 
cross. I put myself there and address 
those prayers to our crucified God, or 
His blessed Mother, asking for an in- 
crease of faith, hope, and charity. Be 
sure to get yourself into the pictures; 
the words will then have a lively per- 
sonal meaning. And be sure to bring 
your attention to a peak when you say 
‘the Lord is with thee,’ and again at 
‘pray for us sinners, now.’ ” 

“Thanks a million, Father Anthony. 
I'll give it a whirl, and report back,” 
replied Brother John, thinking more 
upon his lesson than on the words of 
his leave-taking. 

“Go along with your slang. You’ve 
put me already a half dozen Rosaries 
behind with all this chatter. But I'll 
be looking for you.” 


It takes character to believe; to believe in nothing requires only weakness. 
Struthers Burt in the Ladies’ Home Journal {March ’44). 








Wild-Rice Harvest 


By BEATRICE MOROSCO 


The white man almost did it again 


Condensed from the Young Catholic Messenger* 


In north-central Minnesota live 
11,000 full-blooded Chippewa Indians, 
who have changed but little since Fa- 
ther Louis Hennepin, the Franciscan 
explorer, first discovered them in 1680, 
Wartime rationing bothers them not 
at all, for in their primitive manner 
they still shoot deer and duck in sea- 
son, while the lakes are filled with fish 
which can be speared through the ice 
in dead of winter. Rabbits and squir- 
rels are plentiful the year ‘round, and 
in the spring another delicacy is added 
to the red man’s table when the lakes 
yield thousands of turtles, the meat of 
which provides a delicious morsel that 
could easily be mistaken. for chicken if 
it weren’t for the peculiar little round 
bones. 

In the winter the snow piles high 
and all is desolate. Only the Indian and 
his hardy Norse neighbors could sur- 
vive the bitter cold which annually 
takes such a heavy toll of hunters who 
try to brave the elements. Even the 
mail cannot come through for days at 
a time due to the heavy snowdrifts. 
But the Indian family is far from idle 
during those long dreary months. The 
men are busy whittling little birchbark 
canoes which they will sell to the sum- 
mer tourist trade, while the old women 
sit close to the fire and weave endlessly 
on baskets. 

In gill-net fishing season many white 


men come up from the Twin Cities, 
and from the very moment the net has 
been suspended in the water they are 
approached by a young brave who ar- 
ranges to clean the fish. But after the 
price is agreed upon, a heavy-skirted 
squaw appears to do the work and the 
man is seen no more until it is time to 
pay off. 

The Chippewa, however, is no long- 
er dependent on the whims of summer 
tourists or amateur sportsmen for his 
support. In 1939 the Minnesota Legis- 
lature wisely passed a rice-conservation 
law which restored to the Chippewa 
his exclusive harvest rights on over 
200,000 acres of Minnesota rice lakes. 
This statute outlaws all harvesting 
methods excepting the traditional one 
of the Indians. 

The state had long been concerned 
over the poverty of the Chippewa with 
his insufficient government allotment, 
and the law was enacted partly to sup- 
plement his income; but its main pur- 
pose was to save a valuable state re- 
source that the greed of the white man 
was fast destroying. Long before the 
palefaces set foot in America the Chip- 
pewa had been peacefully gathering 
his wild rice, which he ground into a 
rich, tangy meal. Then, after the last 
war, hunters discovered the Indians’ 
secret and spread the word across the 
nation that wild rice was the perfect 


*124 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Obio. March, 1944. 
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complement for game. Doctors and 
dietitians recommended it to patients 
allergic to other cereals, while gour- 
mets demanded the new product; 
prices soared until the packaged prod- 
uct sold for a dollar a pound, 

Suddenly a horde of greedy white 
men, wanting to cash in on the profits 
but knowing nothing about the deli- 
cacy of the plants, descended into the 
rice fields and rudely shoved the In- 
dians away. Instead of gently poling a 
canoe they drove motor boats right in- 
to the grain and ruthlessly tore up the 
roots. The crops were fast being de- 
stroyed when the law stepped in. Even 
now after five years in some places the 
plants will never grow again. 

There is nothing more. beautiful 
than the ripening of the wild rice; the 
shallow lakes are filled with waving 
tops of golden grain and the breezes 
make waves like a sea of molten gold. 
August is the month of its ripening 
and later comes the moon of its har- 
vest..As in the old days no Chippewa 
would dare go into the fields until the 
tribal chief announces that the rice 
plumes are ready. 

The harvesting itself is regarded as 
a sacred rite. Mah-No-Men is the Chip- 
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pewa word for the grain, their great 
gift from the Spirit of Heaven. It is 
their cash crop. The word is spoken 
with reverence. The moment the chief 
gives the word, dozens of canoes head 
for the rice and a more picturesque 
sight could hardly be imagined. The 
Chippewa men stand erect in the bows 
as they skillfully pole the craft, while 
seated in the stern of each canoe sits 
a squaw, and as usual the brunt of 
the burden falls to her. In each hand 
she holds a wooden flail and as she 
carefully presses.a sheaf of rice stalks 
over the side of the canoe, the flails 
knock the ripened heads into the birch- 
bark basket. The canoe moves on, leav- 
ing the plant rooted in the fertile mud 
on the bottom of the lake, to grow for 
next year’s harvest. 

The crop is sold at the near-by In- 
dian villages to rice brokers, who claim 
that the Chippewa can outbargain an 
Arab, Now that the rice is gathered, 
the red. man and his Norse neighbors 
shed their clannishness for a brief holi- 
day, which they celebrate with street 
fairs and carnivals. So everyone con- 
cerned is well pleased. The Chippewa 
has saved the wild rice, and the wild 
rice has saved the Chippewa. 


ws 


A member of the British Embassy attended a dinner in Berlin in March, 
1939, at which Herr Goebbels was present. Warming himself up, Goebbels dra- 
matically declared, “I shall break the power of the Roman Church as I break 
this glass.” And seizing his champagne glass from the table he hurled it against 


the wall. 


The goblet bounced against the wall} and landed on the floor, not even 


chipped. 


The Universe quoted in Perpetual Help (Aug. 44). 
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The Heart of St. Paul 


By WERNER HANNAN, O.F.M.Cap. 


Condensed from the Catholic Biblical Quarterly* 


If there is any one theme running 
through all St. Paul’s letters, it is this: 
he is in love with Christ and Christian- 
ity. Let the blows fall where they may, 
Paul has gone all-out for the cause of 
the Word Incarnate. Before his conver- 
sion, the soul of Saul had been steeped 
in hate. He scoured Palestine like a 
hungry bloodhound, sniffing to wind- 
ward and leeward for any scent of 
Christians. Once he found them, they 
were done to death in a hurry, In the 
very act of going to Damascus for more 
Christian game, he trembled under the 
fiery breath of Christ: “Saul, Saul, why 
dost thou persecute Me?” His hour 
had come: the hater became the lover. 
And the heart of that lover stands wide 
open to humanity’s gaze in all his let- 
ters. 

St. Paul’s first letter to the Thessa- 
lonians is a classic of paternal affection. 
The faithful at Thessalonica were still 
tender babes in the faith, wavering be- 
tween the lush and loose morals of the 
old man, and the chaste confinement 
of their new-found faith. In spite of 
calumnies and persecutions, they had 
remained loyal to Paul and to the faith. 
So the Apostle, his heart aglow, took 
up his pen and turned to them. He be- 
gan with a hymn of thanksgiving for 
the faith of his neophytes, then ex- 
plained why he had come to them. 
Fully conscious of his divine authority, 


Paul could have commanded the atten- 
tion of all. Yet he commands or de- 
mands nothing unreasonable. Instead 
of asking wages for the work of his 
ministry, he labored on the side, mak- 
ing tents. Never would he be a bother 
to his flock. He became a father to all 
so as to multiply many fold his spirit- 
ual children. 

Paul was writing to the Thessa- 
lonians only a short time after he had 
left their city. The events spoken of 
are still fresh. Only too well did the 
Apostle realize the peril of his neo- 
phytes. They had foresworn their pa- 
gan ways, and yet that same pagan en- 
vironment surrounded them. A much- 
frequented port, Thessalonica opened 
her gates to the flotsam and jetsam of 
humanity. Lust and avarice filled the 
hearts of many. Such an overwhelm- 
ingly Gentile city made short shrift of 
anyone who tried to bridle instincts 
which seemed so natural. Paul knew 
all this. That is why his heart bled to 
return to his charges and spur their 
courage. 

Paul lived those days with his young 
converts ever in mind. Their sad plight 
touched him deeply; so deeply, in fact, 
that he resolved to send Timothy to 
them. Completely forgetful of self, 
Paul realized that when the flesh and 
the spirit came to grips in Thessaloni- 
ca, all but the most fervent souls would 


*Washington, 17, D. C. July, 1944. 
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be hard put to it to keep from yielding 
to the flesh, 

When Timothy reported back to 
Paul, the Apostle must have dropped 
to his knees in an ecstasy of joy. For 
he learned—not that they had remain- 
ed faithful to a man, or that sin was a 
thing of the past—but he learned that, 
in the main, faith and charity were 
climbing day by day. 

“But now that Timothy has come to 
us from you, and has made known to 
us your faith and charity, and your 
kindly remembrance of us at all times, 
and that you long to see us just as we 
long to see you, brethren, amid all our 
trials and tribulations, on account of 
your faith; because now we live (i. ¢., 
really enjoy life), if you stand fast in 
the Lord.” 

He reveals his love for Timothy in 
one of the most personal. passages he 
ever wrote: “Recalling thy tears, I long 
to see thee, that I may be filled with 
joy. I remember that unfeigned faith 
of thine, which dwelt first in thy grand- 
mother Lois and in thy mother Eunice, 
and dwells, I am certain, in thee also.” 

The Apostle remained celibate all 
his life. We can look, then, for the sub- 
limation of the yearnings of his rich 
and emotional nature in his burning 
love for Christ and His Church. It was 
this same love which penetrated be- 
yond the shell of sin to view the core 
of goodness within the heart of man. 
For the Apostle, in his own greatness 
of heart, knew that if you dig down 
deep enough into a man, you will find 
treasures undreamed of on the surface. 
And if anyone who has breathed this 


planet’s air and trodden its paths knew 
the human heart, that man was Paul 
of Tarsus, 

His early life had paved the way for 
the work of later years. He lived in 
surroundings which presented man at 
his best and his worst. From his pious 
mother and father he learned the Scrip- 
tures; for his pharisaical knowledge he 
sat at the feet of the learned Gamaliel 
in Jerusalem. His birthplace at Tarsus 


in Cilicia was. a far-famed shipping 


center. A sort of prewar Shanghai, it 
opened its arms to all manner of men. 
Paul thus became acquainted with 
practically every type of humanity. In 
immediate contact with Roman,Greek, 
and Jewish culture, he was admirably 
fitted to become the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. 

But his work was not always a land 
of milk and honey. Abuses inevitably 
cropped up; and Paul, as a dutiful fa- 
ther, had to root them out. Nor can 
one fabricate any kind of conflict be- 
tween Paul’s tenderness of heart and 
his zeal for the house of God. For true 
love must hate evil. Christ Himself, 
the model of love and tenderness, had 
to resort to whipcords against the 
money-changers in the temple. In like 
manner, Paul had to correct the con- 
gregation at Corinth for the factions 
that had sprung up there. But his tone 
is the tone of gentleness. Lest an un- 
kind word creep in, he reassures them: 
“I write these thing: not to put you to 
shame, but to admonish you as my 
dearest children. For although you 
have 10,000 tutors in Christ, yet you 
have not many fathers, For in Christ 
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Jesus, through the Gospel, did I beget 
you.” 

In his first letter to the Corinthians, 
Paul had to correct his erring flock, 
and set them back on the way to God. 
His words, written more with his 
heart’s blood than with ink, struck the 
Corinthians hard. Smitten with sor- 
row, they had turned fron: their evil 
ways with genuine repentance. Paul’s 
heart must have swelled with joy when 
he wrote: “Now I am glad; not be- 
cause you were made sorry, but because 
your sorrow led you to repentance. 

“If then I did write to you, it was 
not for the sake of him who did the 
wrong, nor for the sake of him who 
suffered the wrong; but to make clear 
the zeal we have for you, before God. 
This is why we have been comforted.” 

Occasionally Paul had to warn his 
charges against a sinner in their com- 
munity. But he feared that his words 
might make the sinner an outcast from 
his brethren. After his warning, then, 
the Apostle writes as tenderly as a fa- 
ther: “Yet do not regard him as an en- 
emy, but admonish him as a brother.” 

Likewise in Corinth, a man had 
committed a crime. He had been pub- 
licly reprimanded; and Paul was afraid 
that an overdose of punishment might 
do more harm than good. In the spirit 
of Christ, his Master, he writes: “You 
should rather forgive and comfort him 
(the sinner), lest perchance he be over- 
whelmed by too much sorrow. There- 
fore I exhort you to assure him of your 
love for him. Whom you pardon any- 
thing, I also pardon.” The writer is 
not Saul, “breathing threats of slaugh- 
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ter,” but Paul, breathing the love of 
Christ. 

No matter how much Paul showed 
his love, there were inevitably those 
who could not see eye to eye with him. 
Even before Christ, many a Socrates 
of ancient history was warned by 
friends that his glass had been spiked 
with hemlock. Reform to virtue is a 
hard saying; and very hard to those 
who were couched in the luxury of 
paganism. Charges against Paul flew 
thick and fast. One that must have 
stung him painfully was that of insin- 
cerity. To his opponents, his burning 
zeal smacked of fanaticism. They re- 
garded him as a furious zealot, raving 
and ranting. But his love, nonetheless, 
was waiting for their welcome if only 
they would return to the ideals of 
Christ. 

Paul’s love extended also to the Jew- 
ish Christians who insisted on retaining 
such rites as circumcision, abstinence 
from unclean food, and observance 
of Jewish festivals. They proved to 
be one of Paul’s greatest trials, espe- 
cially in Galatia. Stationed temporarily 
at Ephesus on his third missionary 
journey, Paul found out that Jewish 
Christians had been plying the Gala- 
tians with bogus truths. They ques- 
tioned the divine commission of Paul, 
charging that his doctrine differed 
from that of the other apostles, They 
proscribed his disregard for the sacred- 
ness of the Mosaic law. More, they 
taught that circumcision and the Mo- 
saic law were necessary for salvation. 
Paul’s zealous spirit arose in protest. 
He saw all his work set at naught. 
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But the real thorn was this: by listen- 
ing to the Christian Jews, the Galatians 
were toying with their very salvation. 
Heavy of heart, Paul writes to them: 
“O foolish (i. e., without understand- 
ing) Galatians! who has bewitched 
you, before whose eyes Jesus Christ has 
been depicted crucified? Are you so 
foolish that after beginning in the Spir- 
it, you now make a finish in the flesh?” 
Paul tenderly pleads with them to 
abandon the ritual of the Mosaic law. 
For they are now living under the new 
dispensation: the law of Christ; the 
law of love. 

Despite his grief, Paul bears no ill 
will toward the Judaizers. They have 
pilloried him and his doctrine, but he 
forgives their offense. So great is his 
love that he would even cut himself off 
eternally from Christ—if it were pos- 
sible to harbor such a thought—if he 
could thereby obtain the salvation of 
his people. In one of his most revealing 
passages, he cries: “I speak the truth 
in Christ, I do not lie, my conscience 
bearing me witness in the Holy Spirit, 
that I have great sadness and continu- 
ous sorrow in my heart. For I could 
wish to be anathema myself from 
Christ for the sake of my brethren, 
who are my kinsmen according to the 
flesh.” What nobler cry of self-sacrifice 
has ever issued from the heart of man! 

If the Apostle had written not a sin- 
gle word more than chapter 13 of First 
Corinthians, Paul’s niche in the hails 


of greatness would already have been 
carved, For this glorious hymn of love 
stands unparalleled. Some have called 
it the greatest thing St. Paul ever 
wrote; others, the greatest thing ever 
written, Someone has also said that the 
charity Paul mentions is a mere syno- 
nym for our Lord Himself. Substitute 
“Christ” for “charity” throughout this 
canticle, and you are writing Christ’s 
biography. In the same line of thought, 
it can hardly be called a stretch of the 
imagination to say that Paul here 
chronicles an eloquent autobiography: 

“Charity is patient, is kind; charity 
does not envy, is not pretentious, is not 
puffed up, is not ambitious, is not self- 
seeking, is not provoked; thinks no 
evil, does not rejoice over wickedness, 
but rejoices with the truth; bears with 
all things, believes all things, hopes all 
things, endures all things. So there 
abide faith, hope and charity, these 
three; but the greatest of these is char- 


ity.” 

Since the day at Three Fountains in 
Rome when the executioner’s sword 
severed his head, Paul has been a thorn 
in the side of freethinkers, a mighty 
buttress in the structure of Christian- 
ity. His towering figure has overshad- 
owed the centuries. Choosing Christ 
as his model, he molded himself into 
a remarkable likeness. This likeness is 
so great that one can truthfully say, 
“cor Pauli, cor Christi’: the heart of 
Paul was the heart of Christ. 


No man can hold another man in the gutter without remaining there 


himself. 


Booker T. Washington. 
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Queen of the Americas 


By W. F. CUNNINGHAM, C.S.C. 


Condensed from the Ave Maria* 


Oct. 12, the anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America, is observed in the 
U, S. as Columbus day. In Latin Amer- 
ica this same date is celebrated under 
the title El Dia de la Raza, the Day 
of the Race, but the race whose origin 
and development is celebrated on this 
day is the new race coming into being 
through the miscegenation of Euro- 
pean peoples, notably Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, with the indigenous peoples 
of the new world. 

But Oct. 12 is the anniversary of an- 
other event in the new world which, 
for Catholics at least, is going to take 
on increased importance during the 
year ending Oct. 12, 1945. This date 
will mark the 50th anniversary of the 
coronation of the miraculous picture of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe in the now 
famous Basilica of Mexico, and Arch- 
bishop Martinez is inviting the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the U.S. and 
Canada, as well as the prelates of Latin 
America, to participate in this golden 
jubilee as the culmination of a Guada- 
lupan year beginning Oct. 12, 1944. 
In this way this date will be not only 
Columbus day or El Dia de la Raza, 
but also E/ Dia de Nuestra Seiiora de 
las Américas, the Day of Our Lady of 
the Americas. 

In the development of the good- 
neighbor policy and the movement for 
the improvement of inter-American 


relations, too long has the emphasis 
been confined almost entirely to the 
political, economic and cultural as- 
pects, without knowing or caring that 
the very basis of a people’s culture is 
their religion. Of late, Catholics have 
begun to stress the importance of this 
aspect of the movement under the term 
spiritual inter-Americanism, calling at- 
tention to the fact that more than half 
the population of the three Americas, 
North, Central, and South, is Cath- 
olic. In the light of population statis- 
tics, we are amply justified in stat- 
ing that the majority of the -inhabit- 
ants of the Americas are Catholics. 

Here is the basis for a spiritual inter- 
Americanism that gives promise of 
achieving lasting results. No matter 
how different may be the cultures of 
Latin America and Anglo America, 
here is the most important element the 
two have in common: religion, Most 
Latin Americans are astonished when 
they learn that there are (in round 
numbers) 25 million Catholics in the 
U. S, In their minds the U. S. is a Prot- 
estant country, and the activities of 
Protestant missionari¢s in their midst, 
spending millions of dollars annually 
to convert Catholics, instead of going 
into the jungles to bring the pagan In- 
dians to Christianity, have only served 
to mark this mistaken idea with a feel- 
ing of bitterness. 


*Notre Dame, Ind. Oct. 7, 1944. 
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We Catholics of the U.S. are partly 
responsible for this mistaken idea. Too 
long have we ignored our fellow Cath- 
olics to the south. It took the persecu- 
tion of the Church in Mexico under 
Calles to awaken us to our responsibil- 
ity. Even with the change in attitude of 
our State Department towards Latin 
America in adopting and promoting 
the good-neighbor policy, we Catho- 
lics have been slow to develop an inter- 
est in our co-religionists in Central and 
South America, and slower still to do 
anything about it. 

Here the proper approach to Latin- 
American peoples would be from the 
point of view that great benefit can 
come to both groups through an inter- 
change of cultures. This ‘attitude is ab- 
solutely essential to the success of the 
work, But if this cultural approach 
is to result in worth-while inter- 
American actjon it needs the inspira- 
tion and guidance of divine grace. 
Hence a necessary part of it is a cam- 
paign of prayer, and the invitation 
from the Archbishop of Mexico to par- 
ticipate in this Guadalupan year is the 
occasion to initiate this part of the pro- 
gram, 

It was in 1531, more than four cen- 
turies ago, that the blessed Virgin ap- 
peared to Juan Diego, a humble Indian, 
on the hill of Tepeyac, calling herself 
Mary of Guadalupe, and commission- 
ed him to tell the Archbishop that he 
was to build a shrine there in her 
honor, When he asked for a sign, the 
blessed Mother some days later sent 
Juan back with his ti/ma, or cloak, full 
of roses, though roses had never grown 


in that place nor was December the 
season for them. When Juan unfolded 
his cloak to let the roses fall at the feet 
of the Archbishop, he was surprised 
to see the Archbishop’s eyes fixed on 
the cloak and not on the roses. Follow- 
ing the gaze of the Archbishop with 
his own eyes, Juan saw an imageof the 
blessed Mother just as she had appear- 
ed several times to him, a beautiful 
maiden in a blaze of light, her blue 
cloak studded with stars. This picture, 
enthroned on the high altar of the ba- 
silica erected in her honor, is the object 
of the devotion to Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe today. 

No devotion to the blessed Mother 
has been more enthusiastically ap- 
proved by the Church. Twenty differ- 
ent pontiffs have favored the shrine 
and its devotion. Benedict XIV named 
Our Lady of Guadalupe patroness of 
Mexico, ordered a special Mass and 
Office, and made Dec. 12 a holyday of 
obligation for Mexico. Pius X gave 
Mexican priests the privilege of saying 
the Mass of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
on the 12th of every month, and grant- 
ed indulgences for prayer before a copy 
of the picture. In spite of religious per- 
secution, a visit to the shrine any day 
of the year will make evident how 
strong is this devotion in Mexico today. 
Last May the writer saw in all the 
churches of Mexico a calendar naming 
the pilgrimages for each day of the 
month from all parts of Mexico, with 
some from foreign countries. He was 
assured that this calendar was not pe- 
culiar to the month of May but that 
each month a similar calendar is posted 
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in all churches with every day at least 
one pilgrimage, and often several. This 
Guadalupan year of the Archbishop of 
Mexico sets the occasion for spreading 
this devotion to Holy Mary of Guada- 
lupe throughout the Americas from 
Canada to Chile. 

No other title that the blessed Moth- 
er carries can claim to be such a bond 
of union of ail the American nations 
as that of Our Lady of Guadalupe. In 
the first place, the apparitions of the 
blessed Virgin commemorated in this 
devotion occurred here in the Ameri- 
cas. In the second place, long before 
the period of independence began, the 
colonies of the Spanish crown had all 
been placed under the patronage of the 
Immaculate Conception (1760) and 
the image which appeared on the cloak 
of Juan Diego is obviously the woman 
of the 12th chapter of the Apocalypse, 
“clothed with the sun, the moon under 
her feet, and on her head a crown of 12 
stars,” commonly interpreted as the 
image of the Immaculate Conception. 
For the U.S. this has special signifi- 
cance, since the first Council of Balti- 
more (1846) elected Mary in her Im- 
maculate Conception principal patron 
of the country. We can understand 
then why on the occasion of her coro- 
nation at the behest of Pope Leo XIII, 
Oct. 12, 1895, in the presence of more 
than 100,000 of the faithful, 38 prelates 
from all the Americas laid their miters 
and croziers at her feet and the then 
Bishop of Cleveland, Bishop Horst- 
mann, proclaimed her Our Lady of 
America, 

Two years ago in a letter to the 


October 


writer, Monsignor Vives, vice-rector 
of the Catholic University of Chile, 
after a visit to this country as a guest 
of the Department of State, made this 
statement: 

“Catholics, united by the solid bond 
of our common faith, are playing an 
important role in this movement of 
spiritual union through deepened 
knowledge and understanding. Cer- 
tainly, the governmental agencies and 
the cultural organizations have done 
much and will continue doing more to 
further this end, but the work which 
the Catholics of both continents can 
do will far surpass that of any other 
agency. Nothing unites men so pro- 
foundly as forming part of the mystical 
Body of Christ through common par- 
ticipation in the religious life of the 
Catholic Church.” 

Obviously, common participation in 
prayer is an essential part of the reli- 
gious life of the Church and it has been 
the objective of this article to show that 
the means most available for promot- 
ing that common participation in the 
Americas is devotion to Our Lady of 
Guadalupe. What must be done to 
bring that about? The first step is the 
enthusiastic acceptance by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities outside Mexico of 
the invitation of the Archbishop of 
Mexico City to participate in the ob- 
servance of this Guadalupan year. 
Since the feast of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe, Dec. 12, falls within the octave 
of the feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Dec. 8-15, it would seem emi- 
nently practical in many parish church- 
es to combine the solemn observance 
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of these two feasts this year under both 
titles of our Lady on Sunday, Dec. 10. 
The second step is to receive ecclesias- 
tical approval, with indulgences, for 
ejaculations to Mary as Queen of the 
Americas in all four languages of 
the hemisphere, Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, and English, and to popular- 
ize their use in every one of the 22 
countries. 

A few years ago when war threat- 
ened between Argentina and Chile, 
some women of both countries, under 
the leadership of their bishops, con- 
ducted a campaign to build a statue, 
Christ of the Andes, made of the can- 
nons to be used in the war, and erected 
it on the boundary between the two 
countries. In the formal ceremony of 
its dedication these words were pro- 


nounced by the orator of the day: 
“Sooner shall these mountains crumble 
into dust than that the citizens of Ar- 
gentina and Chile shall break the peace 
sworn to here at the feet of Christ the 
Redeemer!” 

This appeal to Christ, our King, by 
two American nations is a good illus- 
tration of real spiritual inter-Ameri- 
canism. This same spirit of Christian 
cooperation must characterize the rela- 
tions among all the 22 independent 
nations of the Americas. With that in 
mind, we paraphrase these words asa 
prayer for all the nations of this hemi- 
sphere: “Sooner shall the mountains 
crumble into dust than that the peoples 
of North, Central, and South America 
shall break the peace sworn to at the 
feet of Christ our King!” 








ah 
Brooklyn 


Brooklyn has the greatest number of Catholics of any diocese in the world, 
yet it has no cathedral. It has two resident Bishops, one consecrated for the See 
of Loria (wherever that is), and the other consecrated for the See of Lysinia 
(equally difficult to locate geographically). We hazard the respectful guess that 
neither of the good Bishops has ever seen a priest from the diocese for which 
he was consecrated. 

The Brooklyn diocese does not contain a single city of even medium size, 
yet it houses 50% of the 7 million residents of New York City. It hasn’t as 
many hotels as a tenth-rate city, yet it boasts of one of the largest hotels in the 
world. It has one railroad, with more cats per mile than any in the country, 
yet it has no diner, sleeper nor Pullman; not one share of its stock is owned by 
a resident of the diocese. To secure a readjustment on a railroad ticket, you 
would have to go out of the state of New York and enter two other states. 

Brooklyn’s East River is west. It is no river at all, having no beginning nor 
end; and yet it is crossed by some of the greatest bridges in the world. Brooklyn’s 
Coney Island is not an island. And Long Island City, which it contains, is not 


baa From a leaflet, the Vincentian Supplement (July °44). 
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Bingo 
By MICHAEL MacDOUGALL 
Condensed from a book* 


In recent years my adventures have 
turned to a new type of gambling: one 
which has rolled across America like 
a greased wheel, the game of bingo. 

A recent Gallup poll showed that 
bingo (actually the old dressed-up par- 
lor game of lotto) is more popular than 
any other gambling game, Bridge, 
horses, gin rummy, all put together 
cannot boast half as many devotees as 
the all-pervasive game of bingo. The 
apparent reason for this astounding 
popularity is that one can gamble with 
a minimum of mental effort. 

Bingo is played in many ways and 
under a multitude of names. In the 
West it is generally called lucky; in 
New England the shout is deano. In 
some seaside resorts the name is radio. 
Po-keno and fortune are also bingo 
games under different names, In the 
movie houses the game is called 
screeno. In Cuba and some Spanish- 
speaking sections of the country the 
game of bolita is a combination of 
numbers and bingo. The Italians call 
it tuambule—supposed to be the first 
known form of bingo. 

Whatever the name or the method 
of playing, the principle is the same: 
the person first getting five numbers 
in a row is the winner. In any game 
where millions of dollars change hands 
daily the question naturally arises: Is 
the game honest? For bingo the an- 


It can be crooked 


swer is 70 to 30, with the player on 
the short end. Until the past few years 
the answer would have been much 
more discouraging. When bingo was 
confined to the carnival lots the game 
was almost always controlled, 100% 
in favor ot the operator. Almost all 
carnival games sooner or later transfer 
to summer-resort towns, dressed up in 
flashy summer togs, but basically un- 
changed, whether on Midway or the 
Boardwalk. 

Several years ago both the east and 
west coasts of Florida went through a 
boom era. Resort hotels, particularly in 
Miami and Miami Beach, mushroom- 
ed up everywhere. Many beach-front 
hotels rented the ground floor to vari- 
ous concessions. The proprietor of one 
hotel, with an eye to the future, de- 
cided he wanted to make sure all con- 
cessions on his property were running 
honestly. Called to investigate, I soon 
discovered that several games were tak- 
ing all and giving nothing. They were 
closed up. The bingo game was in the 
dishonest class, 

The method of cheating in this case 
was subtle. At first it had me stumped. 

Cards in this game had five rows of 
five numbers each. Anyone who filled 
up one row, either horizontally or ver- 
tically, was the winner, There was no 
free space and the diagonal row hadn't 
been introduced, Only 75 balls were 


*Danger in the Cards. 1943. Ziff-Davis. Publishing Company, Chicago and N. Y., 236 pp. $2.50. 
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used instead of 90. All prizes were 
cash, ranging from $10 to $50 a game. 
The first game was for $10, the second 
for $20, and so on. The cost of the card 
went up proportionately. This gradual 
raising of the stakes kept the players 
more interested. After every $50 game 
there would be a free game for $5, and 
the series would start all over again. 

The method of choosing the win- 
ning numbers was streamlined. A 
wooden goose was carried from one 
player to another. Each player in turn 
would press the release and a ball 
would fall into his hand. He would 
look at it and hand it to the assistant, 
who would call out the letter and num- 
ber. For instance: “Under N, 33.” The 
other assistants echoed the cry. Players 
would mark their cards while the own- 
er would chalk the number on the 
master card, 

What baffled me was that the player, 
as well as the assistant, saw the ball, 
which seemed to preclude all possibil- 
ity of calling an incorrect number. I 
played the game three nights and was 
on the point of giving it a clean bill of 
health when I noticed one suspicious 
fact. Several times an evening the per- 
son who selected the final ball was the 
one to bingo. When this happened the 
pot was usually $40 or $50. 

Once my suspicions were aroused, 
the rest was easy. The system simply 
involved having several shills scattered 
among the players. After perhaps 20 
balls had been chosen, the man who 
was carrying the goose would arrive in 
front of one of the shills. A glance at 
the player’s card would show what 


number was needed for him to win. 
When the ball had been taken from 
the goose, the assistant would look at 
it and call out, not the number on the 
ball, but the number which would 
cause the confederate to win. 

Just about that time bingo was com- 
ing into its own all over the nation. 
Night after night thousands of games 
were being played. Fraternal organiza- 
tions, schoolrooms, clubs of all kinds, 
and even church halls echoed to the tri- 
umphant cry, “Bingo.” At that time, 
too, almost all of the games were hon- 
est. Most of the organizations which 
operated bingo games didn’t run the 
games themselves but called in profes- 
sionals, 

Unfortunately that golden age came 
to an end all too soon. Repeal of pro- 
hibition had a lot to do with it. Rack- 
eteers, looking around for something 
to take the place of bootlegging, cast 
covetous eyes on bingo. Before long 
they were “moving in.” Their methods 
were direct and efficient. 

I knew one professional bingo oper- 
ator—call him Sam—who supervised 
more than 30 games weekly. He had 
his headquarters in Newark. Each 
night Sam drove to the games and 
checked up on how things were going. 

One night, returning from an in- 
spection tour, Sam’s car was forced to 
the side of the road by another contain- 
ing six men. That section of the coun- 
try was deserted, the road dark. The 
gangsters forced Sam out of his car 
and beat him almost senseless. The 
bingo operator was told that this beat- 
ing would be a nightly occurrence un- 
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less he got out of the bingo business. 
Sam believed discretion the better part 
of valor. He gave up his bingo inter- 
ests and the hoodlums moved in. 

Similar episodes occurred all over 
the country. With racketeers in con- 
trol, bingo games became more and 
more crooked. All of the methods of 
gaffing the games which I have de- 
scribed, plus many innovations, were 
used by the new operators. It was dur- 
ing this era that the “key card” came 
into general use. Even today, many 
crooked bingo games use this card. It 
is foolproof, simple, and hard to detect. 

When the bingo cheat wishes to 
throw a game to a confederate, he 
makes sure that the key card is given 
to the desired person. Suppose the win- 
ning combination on the key card is 
3, 16, free space, 52, 66. There are 
dozens of ways to see that these par- 
ticular four numbers are selected. So 
the big cash prizes of the evening are 
thrown to the shills. In games where 
only merchandise is given out, the best 
items are won by boosters who return 
the stuff after the evening’s play. 

With many bingo games around 
New York robbing the people right 
and left, numerous complaints began 


flooding police headquarters. The law, 
deciding to do something about it, 
finally decreed that all bingo games 
were to be stopped. The innocent suf- 
fered with the guilty, but that is always 
the case. 

There was no desire on the part of 
the city fathers to prevent honest or- 
ganizations from running harmless 
bingo games. Many churches and clubs 
were permitted to operate one game 
a week, providing certain conditions 
were met. The most important proviso 
was that all profits of the games be de- 
voted to charity. 

Racketeers had no desire to be chari- 
table. As a result, for quite a while, the 
cheats were driven out of the bingo 
business. But, as usual, crooks find 
loopholes in the law. 

During the past few years many 
clubs are again engaging professionals 
to run their bingo games. They receive 
a flat fee for their services, a fee much 
too small to tempt a real crook, yet 
many bingo swindlers of years gone by 
eagerly seck these positions. The swin- 
dlers have confederates win the big 
prizes, which are returned to be used 
again, while the operator pockets the 
amount the prizes cost, 


‘ey 

To Agassiz, the scientist, whom he had asked to explain “the genius of 
things,” Emerson retorted, “Your philosophy is based on the reality of time. 
You must know that some of us believe with Kant that time is merely a sub- 
jective form of human thought, having no objective existence.” 

As Agassiz girded himself for reply, Emerson sprang up with an anxious 
look at his watch. He had only 15 minutes to catch the train to Concord, and 
forthwith vanished from the dining room. 

From Emerson, The Wisest American by Phillips Russell (Brentano’s, 1929). 
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After the War 


By JEROME G, KERWIN 


Condensed from the Modern Schoolman* 


Any lasting peace structure will 
require as strong a determination to 
make sacrifices on the part of men and 
nations as war itself requires. It will 
require patience and understanding, 
for the building of peace will be the 
work of generations; we of this genera- 
tion lay but the foundation. The first 
concept that must be undermined by 
the long, sure process of education is 
that narrow, selfish, sensitive, and all- 
righteous nationalism which views the 
people beyond the borders as inferior. 
Here Christian teaching can play the 
most important part. Unfortunately, 
many Christian and Catholic teachers 
have been vociferous advocates of na- 
tionalism. Upon the Catholic, universal 
Church rests a great responsibility. 
Very important for the cause of 
peace is the proper harnessing of the 
wild economic forces that have brought 
destitution within and wars between 
nations. In the modern world eco- 
nomic power has too often dominated 
political power. Experience has shown 
how unbridled, irresponsible economic 
power may upset the life of one nation 
and, in so doing, the economic life of 
the world. We have a long road to 
travel to put our own economic house- 
hold in order. The transition from war 
to peacetime economy presents tre- 
mendous problems. We cannot solve 
those problems by walking backwards 


into the future, or, to put it in other 
words, we cannot expect in this world, 
where the faculty of will plays so domi- 
nant a part, that things will somehow 
set themselves in order. An excellent 
plan for the transition period and for 
the years ahead has been given to us 
by the National Resources Planning 
Board, which Congress abolished in 
order to take over postwar planning it- 
self. Congress up to this time, however, 
has failed to take any steps in this vital 
matter. Governmental direction, state 
and federal, must of necessity play an 
important part in our postwar econo- 
my.For 12 years following the last war, 
governmental controls were at a mini- 
mum; and the horrible distress of 1929 
should ever stand as a lesson on the 
evils attendant upon a planless postwar 
society. 

Social control of the major economic 
processes; shared benefits, for all to 
avoid the sinister consequences of eco- 
nomic insecurity; and shared burdens, 
in the form of taxation to prevent the 
growth of unlimited personal fortunes 
and to secure men and women against 
the evils of dependent old age, sickness, 
and unemployment, are but the neces- 
sary minimum required that internal 
order be maintained. Already the 
timid, selfish, and reactionary forces 
are ready with their slogans to mislead 
the unwary in this struggle for social 


*St. Louis University, St. Louis, 3, Mo. May, 1944. 
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justice, The good old standbys, “social- 
ism” and “communism,” are already 
being dusted off for use. The current 
slogan, uttered insistently, piously, and 
platitudinously, is “free enterprise,” 
very often used by those whose con- 
ception of free enterprise is freedom to 
form monopolies to stifle competition. 

In the international order the foun- 
dation for peace will undoubtedly be 
built upon the committees now in 
operation for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. It is assumed that to 
the committees of the United Nations 
now functioning will be admitted neu- 
tral and enemy states after a period of 
time. The machinery will be far from 
perfect and will be a constant tempta- 
tion to narrow minds, reactionary na- 
tionalists, peoples with grievances, real 
and imagined, to carry on guerilla 
warfare to wreck it altogether. This 
again will call for the utmost efforts of 
Christian leaders and farseeing men of 
good will everywhere to remind people 
constantly of the alternative, a rapid 
descent into another and even costlier 
war. 

Finally, from some sources must 
come those ultimate standards of right 
and justice without which peace can- 
not endure, It has been said by the Su- 
preme Pontiffs that the struggle of the 
modern world is against not only those 
who deny the existence of God but 
against those as well who refuse to ac- 
cept even the common precepts of the 
natural law. Catholics alone will not 
convince those people of their grievous 
error. Only in the united strength of all 
men of good will who guide their lives 


October 


by the common standards of morality 
will conviction be brought to the unbe- 
lieving. This, then, means an immedi- 
ate and effective cooperation of Catho- 
lics with everyone who accepts the 
moral law, It means common action. It 
means the common formation of a 
basic leaven which will permeate all of 
modern society. Common action for 
social welfare, peace, racial and reli- 
gious understanding, and universal 
charity is the challenge presented to 


Catholics. 


One writer has used the phrase, “It 
Is Later Than You Think,” as a title 
for his book. That phrase applies to 
common action. Calamity is ours to- 
day; victory will be ours tomorrow. 
Are the forces of charity and justice or- 
ganized and ready for that victory? If 
it is necessary to be prepared for the 
proper economic, social, and political 
action, how much more important is it 
to be prepared for moral action? In 
this land the forces of hate are already 
spreading abroad their tracts against 
Jew, Negro, and Catholic. What is our 
reply? Are we not, perhaps, victims 
of the politician’s paralyzing caution, 
confusing it with the virtue of pru- 
dence? Even with the first hour of vic- 
tory the forces of blind hate, greed, and 
selfishness may divide the very forces 
that might now act in common. If hate 
and denial of the moral law wreck the 
peace after this war the responsibility 
will not lie altogether upon the shoul- 
ders of the unrighteous. How much of 
that responsibility will rest upon. Cath- 
olics who are too cautious to do good? 

Don Luigi Sturzo, scholar and brave 
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leader of democratic forces in Italy, 
gives us a concise summary of the task 
before us: “What must today be stress- 
ed for all men of good faith, whether 
Christians or no, is that the great bat- 
tles to be fought in the present period 
are three, and that they can neither be 
joined nor won save through a deeply 
Christian spirit. The first is against the 
pantheistic totalitarian. state, which 
seeks to absorb all human activity,even 
that of the spirit, into the political sys- 


tem. The second is against the exploit- 
ing capitalism that perverts the func- 
tion of money to the detriment of the 
community at large and of the poorer 
classes. The third is for an interna- 
tional construction of justice and peace 
strong enough to avert any war. In all 
three cases it is a battle against the nat- 
uralism that has entered into the fiber 
of modern society. In all three cases it 
is the spirit of love, of brotherhood, of 
solidarity that must prevail.” 


=. 
4-F’s of History 


It is one of history’s ironies that many of the world’s greatest mili- 
tary leaders, if called up before a present-day draft board, would be 
instantly rejected. Take Julius Caesar, for instance. Caesar, we are 
told, suffered from fits of the “falling sickness” (probably epilepsy). 
Twenty centuries ago, he conquered the world. Today, he would be 


just a 4-F, 


Then there was the Mongol conqueror, Tamerlane, who overran 
the East in the late 1300’s. Tamerlane would never have passed a pre- 
liminary physical today. His very name means Timur the Lame. 

The famous Marshal Saxe won the battle of Eontenoy in 1745, 
although he was so ill he could not mount his horse and had to be 
carried from one part of the field to another on a litter. 

Our own George Washington would probably be confined to 
limited service because he had false teeth. 

Britain’s one-eyed, one-armed Lord Nelson would never have 
reached Camp Dodge, although one-armed generals have not been un- 
common; Lord Raglan, in the Crimean War, and the French General 
Gouraud, in the first World War, were each without an arm. 

The great Napoleon would not have passed a modern physical. 
He suffered from bad nerves and a variety of other disabilities. His 
nemesis in Russia, Kutuzov, was another one-eyed commander. 

During the Civil War, the Confederates had a general with a 
wooden leg, but it didn’t seem to hinder him. As a matter of fact, it 
isn’t wooden-legged generals who have brought defeat and disaster 
to their people—it’s wooden-headed ones. 


Des Moines Sunday Register quoted in The Sign (May °44). 














Oka, Threshold of Quiet 


By CHARLOTTE M. MEAGHER 


Condensed from the Magnificat* 


The setting was perfect as the car 
turned into the Trappists’ grounds at 
Oka, 30 miles from Montreal. It was a 
gold-and-blue October day when Ca- 
nadian maples were burning crimson 
and yellow against the black-green of 
the pines and firs; and above them 
stretched a sky as blue, in spots, as ever 
was sky of Italy or California, in spots 
as white as the fleeciest white clouds 
could paint it. 

The monastery is the Abbey of Our 
Lady of the Lake of Two Mountains. 
We first glimpse Oka through its dou- 
ble row of poplars. Then we sight the 
buildings of the mammoth institution, 
the dairy, stables, and all the rest—as 
modern as a helicopter, as ancient as 
Monte Cassino. 

The abbey church is built, as are all 
the other structures, of the gray stone 
of the locality. Over the portal rises an 
interesting rose window surmounted 
by a statue of our Lady, while at the 
very top, gathering in all the converg- 
ing lines of the building, stands the 
cross. The site is in a woodland, but the 
clearings were made on a grand scale. 

It is visiting day,and many outsiders 
are calling on brothers, sons, friends. 
We come upon a white-robed monk 
who is glad to show us about. No, he 
tells us, he is not required to keep si- 
lence at this time; he will answer all 


*131 Laurel Si., 
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our questions. And what questions! 
To one who ventures timidly, “May I 
ask if you are a priest?” he roguishly 
answers, lifting his shoulders and 
spreading out his hands, “I say Mass.” 
Another queries, “Are you French, 
Father?” and his eyes twinkle merrily 
as he gives the laconic response, “Pea 
soup.” His humor is a joy. 

Under this priest’s guidance we visit 
the abbey church. It is empty now and 
we can see the richness of the wood- 
work of the stalls, the sweep of the 
long aisle broken by the placing of the 
lectern, the distant great altar, and the 
series of altars at the right of the nave. 

Our guide shows us the buildings of 
the Oka Agricultural Institute, and 
narrates the history of the project. He 
gives us a copy of a Montreal editorial 
on the arrival of the monks in Canada 
in 1881. “A settlement of Trappists,” it 
assured its readers, “should be doubly 
beneficial; first, on account of the bless- 
ings which a society of monks always 
brings down on a country; and second- 
ly, owing to the excellent example set 
by such model workers who specialize 
in agriculture.” 

In 1893 they were given an annual 
grant from the government to carry on 
their work; in 1908 the Oka Agricul- 
tural Institute was affiliated to the Uni- 
versity of Montreal, where Oka’s scien- 
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tific course of four years’ study leads 
to a degree. Besides, practical two-year 
courses, six-week courses in winter, 
and a yearly agricultural week are con- 
ducted. 

We visit the two main buildings, the 
newer one, six stories. Here are dining 
halls, reading rooms, administration 
offices, and the classrooms, where eco- 
nomics, animal husbandry,and cognate 
subjects are taught; here too is one 
whole wing given over to laboratories, 
where plant diseases, soils, bacteriol- 
ogy, and entomology are studied, be- 
sides the regular courses in physics and 
chemistry. An enrollment of 300 can 
be accommodated; and the faculty con- 
sists of both monks and laymen. 

Our guide takes us to the stables, 
where cattle of famous breeds are 
housed, then to the apiary and the 
dairy. Of course we buy some of the 
far-famed Oka cheese, and continue 
our purchases until we have our car 
loaded down with superb apples and 
great, sweet-smelling melons. 

But the bell is calling the monks to 
prayer and silence. Our guide bids us 
a gracious good-by, and goes into the 
cloister. We meet the Abbot on his way 
from the grounds to the chapel. He is 
Dom Pacome Gaboury, Abbot since 
1913, 

About the grounds and the build- 
ings are other persons who will answer 
our questions. Yes, many priests come 
here for retreats, and many laymen 
too, men of all types and classes: law 
students, businessmen, journalists and 
other professional men. The spiritual 
regime is the lodestone, but the wise 


monks do not hesitate to make the ma- 
terial attractive. Their menu is almost 
entirely home grown. Oka cheese and 
La Trappe honey, with its famous fla- 
vor, are always on the tables. And it is 
early to bed at La Trappe, for night be- 
gins when the Salve Regina has been 
sung. 

Trappists are properly the Order of 
Cistercians of the Strict Observance. 
The Cistercians were founded by St. 
Robert at the end of the 11th century 
at Citeaux in France; but the rule was 
that prepared by St. Benedict when he 
established his community at Monte 
Cassino in 529. But everyone does not 
know that this rule of 529, in its under- 
lying principle of a blessed combina- 
tion of manual work and prayer plus 
study, is practically unchanged today. 
And Trappists everywhere live by the 
labor of their hands. 

Into the picture of this long history 
is fitted the great reform of St. Bernard 
at Citeaux. It was, however, at La 
Trappe in France under Abbot de 
Rance in the late 1600’s that the reform 
was crystallized; henceforward, Cister- 
cians of the Strict Observance were to 
be popularly known the world over as 
Trappists. The abbey gave not only its 
name, but its inspiration and its men to 
all parts of the world. Trappists are 
now in Brazil, Natal, China and Syria. 
The U.S. has monasteries at Valley 
Falls, R. I., which has already cele- 
brated its 100th anniversary; at Geth- 
semane, Ky., which will soon have 
covered its century; at New Mellary, 
Iowa, which reached these shores by 
way of Ireland’s Mount Mellary; and 
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at Jordan, Ore.* In Canada are four 
houses, this at Oka, one at Lake St. 
John, one in Manitoba, and one in 
New Brunswick. The Order has a ros- 
ter of some 4,000 members scattered 
over the world. 

Trappist life is even more engross- 
ing than Trappist history. Yes, the 
monks rise at two in the morning, and 
seven minutes later they are chanting 
the Little Office of the blessed Virgin. 
This gives ample time for dressing, for 
the monks sleep in their habits. From 
that time until 7:30 there is continuous 
prayer, although in different forms— 
Mass, Holy Office, etc. The six or seven 
hours given to prayer are hours when 
tongues and voices trained to silence 
are released for the liturgical praises of 
God. The rule assigns four hours to 
study and reading, and five to manual 
labor, which at Oka is devoted to the 
clearing of the land and to agricultural 
improvements, and to instruction inthe 
Agricultural Institute, which means 
less manual labor for the teaching 
monks. Lay Brothers have less time 
for the spiritual exercises and more for 
manual labor than the choir Religious. 
All get seven hours sleep in winter, six 
in summer, with an hour of siesta at 
noon. There is no time allotted for 
recreation. However, the visitors were 
bound to conclude that such a life of 
combined labor, self-denial, prayer and 
contemplation has most admirable re- 
sults. 

We had been privileged to see the 
patriarchal aspect of more than one 


*And now one at Conyers, Ga. See CaTH- 
oLic Dicest, August, 1944, p. 70 and p. 72. 
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monk, and we had heard tales of the 
accomplishments of many well past 
their three score and ten. We had not 
only witnessed the peace of the place, 
we had felt it. And this was not due to 
the fact that Trappists build their mon- 
asteries (havens, someone insisted on 
calling them) far from cities and mad- 
ding crowds. No, the peace of Oka 
had deeper soil for its roots. When a 
youth enters a Trappist community he 
is greeted by the kiss of peace by each 
member of the house. There is not a 
gloomy eye nor a morbid face about. 
The genuine gaiety with which our 
priest-guide of the early afternoon had 
referred to himself as “pea soup” was 
typical. 

“Yet Trappists are supposed to be 
the severest Order in the Church,” 
mused a visitor whose knitted brow 
had been telling of the difficulty of 
reconciling all this cheerfulness with 
so much austerity and asceticism su- 
perimposed on poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. Retiring at seven in the eve- 
ning, when life and nature call most 
loudly, and then up at two in the morn- 
ing; and never eight hours of straight 
sleep. The recital goes on, tossed from 
one to another: no food from the bread 
and coffee at 5:30 in the morning until 
the dinner at 11; and in the meantime 
plenty of farm work; the strictly vege- 
tarian diet, with no eggs nor fish, to 
say nothing of meat. But plenty of 
soups, vegetables, whole-wheat bread, 
butter, fruit, and honey, Then there 
was the long fast from September to 
Easter; and finally the silence! 

This Great Silence is intriguing tothe 
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worldling; but I was forced to the con- 
clusion that it is not the ordeal it is be- 
lieved to be. “In the first place,” said 
one, “when a man joins the Trappists 
he is thoroughly prepared for this. No 
doubt the postulant has been living in 
dreams this silence to which he is now 
introduced in its reality. He may even 
learn to love it, for silence has a liber- 
ating effect.” All agreed that a Trap- 
pist’s speech organs were in no danger 
of ossification; six hours of chanting 
would prevent that. Furthermore, the 
monk has the sign language. This in- 
tricate silent speech has been so im- 
proved during long centuries that now 
it is said to cover every need of a Trap- 
pist. The young postulants soon master 
it, finding that it serves every purpose 
less noble than prayer. 

The guestmaster everywhere has al- 
ways permission to speak. At Oka one 
or more of the priests are assigned to 
greet prospective students. And at ev- 
ery Trappist farm the monk supervisor 
must meet salesmen, farmers, purchas- 
ing agents, and workmen. However, 
once the monks enter the cloister, the 
Great Silence falls. Stevenson envied 
those men the regularity of their con- 
ventual routine; how many might to- 
day covet the biessed relief of silence! 

But Trappist austerities, however se- 
vere, were not to be thus summarily 
dismissed. Over all hung the monks’ 
devotion to Lady Poverty. Someone 
quoted the poet Péguy’s remark that 
“to write like a Christian means to 
sign a pledge of poverty,” adding that 
to live like a Christian required some- 
what of the same spirit. After all, pov- 


erty, not pauperism, insures freedom; 
our possessions do possess us. So, as the 
question of silence had already done, 
this austerity of poverty likewise melt- 
ed away before the fire of enthusiasm 
born of acquaintance. 

There still remained the public con- 
fession every morning after Mass! 
“And then to go uncoffined to their 
tombs,” from the pilgrim with the 
knitted brows, brought a concluding, 
“Do not forget the plain iron cross 
marking each grave.” 

The true conclusion was that, in 
spite of all these austerities, or perhaps 
because of them, at every Trappist 
monastery life does move on in lines 
of poise and dignity, and efficiency and 
graciousness; as well as gaiety, cheer, 
and holiness, 

Many were the details recalled on 
that homeward trip. One noted with a 
very logical reverence that when holy 
Mass was being offered in the chapel, 
the ringing of bells would announce 
the sublime moments to all the monks 
on the farm, in the barns or the work- 
shops: one bell at the Sanctus, three at 
the Consecration, one again at the Ite, 
Missa Est. At the bells all kneel no 
matter where they are. Another spoke 
of the ancient Cistercian custom of the 
low bow before the Blessed Sacrament 
instead of the usual genuflection; and 
still another, of the spiritual reading 
every evening just before Compline, 
and the 29 days of the year when ser- 
mons must be given. Besides, there is 
the seminary, and the arduous and 
meticulous musical training for the 
chant. One is forced to remember that 
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spiritual exercises occupy most of the 
Trappists’ day; the contemplative al- 
ways overshadows the active. A Trap- 
pist is always at prayer. Someone, re- 
membering his Longfellow, touched 
off the discussion with the lines on St. 
Benedict of the far-off days of the 
founding of Monte Cassino: 


He founded her, his Convent and 
his Rule 

Of prayer and work, and counted 
work as prayer. 


The Trappist in his life as an active 
contemplative realizes this Benedictine 
ideal. 

“They say it takes even a lay Brother 
two years to learn his book of rules. 
But these seem to be absolutely world- 
ling-proof, for they carry directions for 
sleeping, eating, drinking, reading, 
writing, praying, and vastly more. 
They tell too what a monk may not 
do!” But even this was not final. The 
dress had been noted: the white habit 
of the priests, the coarse brown of the 
lay Brothers, tucked up when the 
wearers work in the fields. The Abbot 
walking about the grounds was remem- 
bered. It was noted that an abbot is 
chosen for life, like a bishop, that he 
has the rank of a bishop within his Or- 
der and power to confer minor Or- 
ders, that on ceremonial occasions he 
carries a staff or crosier and always 
wears his cross on his breast. 

Then, what type of men become 
Trappists? Every type. Here was a 
monk who had been a member of his 
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diocesan clergy for i5 years; here an 
aviator of the first World War; some- 
one knew of a former civil engineer 
and a former department-store man- 
ager at the Rhode Island monastery; 
and so on and on. 

As.old as Monte Cassino, as new as 
the application of the latest novice: 
such is Trappist life. St. Benedict -set 
no limit to the years or the centuries 
during which his rule would be work- 
able. He wrote that his monks would 
combine activities both manual and in- 
tellectual; and from his day to ours 
his followers have been teaching the 
dignity of labor. Sometimes, it was 
admitted, even Christians forget this 
dignity inherent in honest toil. The 
monk ig here to give pause to the 
worldling. Throughout the centuries, 
while a bourgeois world has often fail- 
ed in its respect for labor, the monks 
have remained with us, in our world 
but not of it, reminding us constantly 
that western civilization grew up 
around this ideal. Never more than to- 
day was the value of this ideal patent 
to the world. It is not only a Saint- 
Exupery reveling in monastic spiritual- 
ity, nor an Ernst Psichari returning 
from battles with monastic aspirations: 
it is the constant recruiting in the 
ranks of these Trappists; it is the lay 
farm communities of the Catholic 
Worker movement; it is‘the Ladies of 
the Grail and Eric Gill: all of which 
adds up to the fact that Trappist self- 
lessness is the complete answer to the 
needs of our selfish world. 








Seers and Suckers 


What the superstitious pay for 


By JOSEPH DUNNINGER 


Condensed from the American Weekly* 


W ar brings not only death and 
heartbreak, but a horde of fake spirit 
mediums. Seance impostors have mush- 
roomed after every conflict, and in the 
worst of all wars, they are flourishing 
as never before. Moreover, the tech- 
nique of science as an ally to exploit 
victims makes impostors more formi- 
dable than ever. Throughout Britain, 
mediums are bringing in messages 
wholesale from the “living dead.” 

In Edinburgh, 3,000 eager customers 
packed a hall to receive “spirit proofs” 
offered by Helen Hughes, called the 
“modern Joan of Arc,” who claims to 
“hear voices” of men lost in action. 
Estelle Roberts, another medium pro- 
fessing to speak for the military, re- 
cently assembled the ghosts of four 
airmen, downed in combat, and had 
them serve as spokesmen for those “on 
the other side.” Even more fantastic is 
a claim advanced by mediums that a 
service organization has been formed 
in Spiritland under the guidance of a 
colonel who was killed in battle and 
who has turned into a prolific auto- 
matic writer. 

Here are a few samples. The name 
of a sailor, Arthur Heath, 25, who was 
dived-bombed in a British destroyer 
off Crete, was appropriated to describe 
the sinking and give “facts” about 
friends and relatives. He was credited 


with speaking to his mother through 
the vocal chords of a medium. 

Another British sailor, David White, 
22, lost in a submarine, was the pur- 
ported author of a statement. Rhapso- 
dizing on the delights of the spirit 
wotld, the medium quoted him as 
saying, “I can do a better job here.” 

A famous Battle-of-Britain fighter 
pilot, Cat’s-Eye Stevens, was named as 
the spirit speaker at a seance attended 
by his wife and Lord Dowding of the 
Fighter Command. Through the me- 
dium, the deceased pilot “stated” that 
his daughter was with him, and added, 
“I do not want you to look back, but 
always look forward to the time when 
we will all be together.” 

These are only samples of what is 
occurring daily. 

Why do I denounce all this? 

Because it follows the same heartless 
pattern that peddlers of spirit frauds 
used after the first World War. Then, 
too, they began by appealing to the 
masses, later concentrating on the few 
who could pay big prices or help the 
cause. “Messages” from their lost sons 
brought brilliant men like Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
into the fold, along with scores of 
wealthy believers. : 

In all cases of alleged communica- 
tions coming to my attention, the per- 


*959 8th Ave., New York City. June 18, July 2-16, 1944. 
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sons “receiving” messages were rela- 
tives or close friends who had shown 
previous interest in spirit circles or 
knew someone who attended seances. 

I can prove that spirit aid is not 
necessary in revealing the thoughts of 
an audience; witnessing demonstra- 
tions for radio listeners. Such demon- 
strations disprove the absurd claims of 
mediums who say that spirits answer 
questions for them. 

Some years before his death, the 
magician Howard Thurston gave me 
an ancient Egyptian statuette of Ra- 
meses II, mounted in a small glass- 
fronted frame, to keep as a possible 
proof of spirit communication, “Let us 
make a solemn pact,” said Thurston, 
“that after my death, you will watch 
this statuette on every anniversary. I 
shall endeavor to cooperate from the 
other side by causing the statue to 
break the glass and throw itself upon 
the floor.” 

To prove my sincerity, I have invited 
spirit mediums to sit with me during 
my vigils, and on occasions I have ar- 
ranged seances where I have sought 
any sort of manifestation of Thurston’s 
presence, from messages to a material- 
ization, always without result. 

Harry Houdini made a similar pact 
with his wife, who for 15 years sought 
manifestations every Hallowe’en, the 
anniversary of Houdini’s death, with 
no success, 

I have code messages given me by 
Thomas Edison, Houdini, and Sir Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle during their life- 
times, and have offered $10,000 to any 
medium who can duplicate any of 
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those messages in the form of com- 
munications from the spirit world. The 
few feeble attempts of mediums to date 
have been 100% wrong. 

Soon seance swindlers will convince 
bereaved suckers that they have pieces 
of the uniforms of dead servicemen. 
They will bring forth swatches of a 
novel type of cloth, untearable, as a 
spook’s suit should be. But don’t be: 
fooled, It’s a new plastic. Plastic reflec- 
tors that bend light around corners, 
electromagnetics, electronics, the short- 
wave radio, and other important dis- 
coveries will all be used. Some have al- 
ready been employed. 

The spook racket is no hit-or-miss 
affair. The strings that permit it to 
prosper are ingeniously pulled by mas- 
ter racketeers,a fact too often overlook- 
ed by local authorities, who think of 
seance impostors as “parlor” mediums 
working individual graft games. And 
scientists who invent devices to trap 
fake mediums do not realize that me- 
diums are kept liberally supplied by 
their bosses with up-to-date scientific 
apparatus. From the higher-ups’ point 
of view fake spiritualism furnishes a 
perfect field for exploitation. Nothing 
has to be paid for police protection, 
scientists don’t have to be bribed to 
bootleg their gadgets to the trust. And 
higher-ups are as invisible as the ghosts 
their organization deals in. When a 
spook parlor is raided and its inner 
machinery exposed, the owner is loath 
to squeal on the national outfit which 
lets him practice his mummery-for-a- 
price. 

Individual mediums are now being 
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sold data about servicemen. Casualty 
lists are regularly checked with an eye 
to future profit. This practice is not 
new, but many scientific devices with 
which fakers are being supplied are 
new. 

Years ago, scouts of the budding 
spook ring used to raid family albums. 
As photographic processes improved, 
portraits were reduced to fingernail 
size and crystal gazers were furnished 
with packets of them. The “seer” 
dabbed one on his finger and plastered 
it on the crystal. A gradual turn of the 
ball and the likeness of a mourned 
relative would appear, magnified to 
a recognizable size. With a gullible 
client, a crystal seer could run off half 
the family album in sittings at $5 to 
$10 each. 

Recently I heard of a crystal gazer 
whose globe fairly teemed with visions. 
Clients described faces of departed 
loved ones who had smiled and even 
spoken, though words could not be 
heard, The clarity of such images var- 
ied according to the concentration of 


the sitter, declared the seer. One cus- 


tomer who could really concentrate 
recognized a deceased aunt in a flower 
garden, known to her in life. 

When I arranged a seance with this 
medium [ took along some assistants 
who waited in the anteroom. Since I 
was a new customer, he asked me what 
visions I preferred. I asked to see his 
favorite Indian guide, always exhibit A 
for newcomers. 

Magnificent red curtains parted to 
reveal a large crystal, set against a som- 
ber background in an alcove. I faced 


the crystal while he gazed across my 
shoulder, as he explained, to help me 
concentrate.I was sure one of his hands 
pressed a hidden button in the wall be- 
hind the curtain. It was the signal for 
the vision, which very promptly came 
through, but not quite as he had ex- 
pected. 

Instead of the dim face of Leaping 
Deer, the Indian guide, who usually 
appeared for a new and “undeveloped” 
client, I was treated to a view of Mickey 
Mouse, in full color. Before the aston- 
ished crystal gazer could close the cur- 
tains, ! was clutching him and calling 
assistants (with one exception) to wit- 
ness the comedy in the ball. 

My missing man, prowling back of 
the alcove, had found a hidden motion- 
picture projector, which sent a black. 
light beam through the rear curtain 
into the specially treated crystal. I had 
expected this from a description of the 
moving images, which varied from 
black and white to colors, so I had 
brought along the 8 mm. Mickey 
Mouse cartoon film. In the back room 
we found a library of short motion- 
picture films which, the crystal faker 
admitted, were acquired from movie 
photographers. 

But this swindler was a piker com- 
pared with “Professor Huxoldy,” who 
claimed to be the official crystal seer of 
the Cliveden set in London. Accord- 
ing to his story, he had left England 
when that group became unpopular. 
He should have said that Scotland Yard 
chased him out. I had received reports 
on Huxoldy and knew his real name, 
with his many aliases. When I learned 
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he was operating near New York, I 
called on him, after tipping off author- 
ities. The mansion was set back from 
the road, among lawns and copses 
watered by a stream. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be seen of its surroundings 
from the seance parlor, which was in a 
turret room without windows. A large 
crystal ball stood on a pedestal table. 
You could look into the ball from any 
angle and see the things you wished to 
see. 

One survivor of an automobile acci- 
dent had viewed the scene of a car 
swerving from a road. Another saw his 
grandparents strolling down a lane in 
the costumes of their youth. Another 
beheld a childhood friend idling in a 
canoe beside a stream bank. 

I had asked for a view of “Summer- 
land,” where happy spirits dwell, which 
I had heard the professor could pro- 
vide. When the crystal cleared, a group 
of lovely young ladies, clad only in 
flimsiest draperies appeared. But sud- 
denly a squad of police arrived and 
caught them by their diaphanous gar- 
ments as they scattered over the 
grounds. 

We went down to the garden to wit- 
ness the roundup, where, behind the 
hedges we found the car which had so 
impressed the man in the accident; the 
memory-evoking canoe still floated se- 
renely in the stream. What appealed to 
me most was an elaborate periscope, 
its mirrors set beneath a tube that ran 
from the huge crystal through the hol- 
low leg of the pedestal table. It was 
geared to focus from nearly any angle 
through windows that ran all around 
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the room just below the turret room. 
In a cellar full of old movie props were 
enough costumes to re-enact almost 
any scene, from the Garden of Eden to 
the present. 

Another “professor” tried for a $10,- 
000 award offered for genuine psychic 
phenomenon. For years scientists had 
tested apparatus designed to weigh 
“soul substance.” Living creatures, 
from rats to grasshoppers, were sealed 
in jars, set on scales, and watched until 
they died, to learn if, after death, a loss 
of weight would register. Such a loss 
would supposedly prove that “some- 
thing” invisible, yet actual, had depart- 
ed from the body with the creature’s 
life. 

The “professor” appeared with a 
glass case, hermetically sealed and con- 
taining delicate scales. He stated that 
he would cause a spirit to enter his 
receptacle and prove its presence by 
making the balance move, As we 
watched, the thing began to happen. 
The scales registered, in erratic fash- 
ion, it was true, but nonetheless posi- 
tively. Every precaution to keep the 
balance free from outside influences 
had been taken, and it remained only 
to examine the apparatus itself, which 
attending scientists did. The scales con- 
vinced them. They would have paid 
over the award at once, but I suggested 
that this test be regarded as only pre- 
liminary, and that a final one be held a 
week later, 

Investigation then disclosed that the 
gentleman began calling himself “pro- 
fessor” while exhibiting a flea circus in 
a dime museum, Science had devised 
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scales so fine that even the weight of a 
flea would register, and the professor 
had simply bought a pairand sealed his 
pets inside the case. The fleas had been 
trained to hop as soon as the case was 
exhibited, and the light had not been 
strong enough to reveal them. When 
the glass case was opened, the tiny 
stooges gathered on the professor just 
as they would after a performance. 

But such ingenious efforts are no 
more daring than exploits of other im- 
postors with scientific claims. If spirits 
could really talk to mediums, they 
would advise them to be somewhat 
more cautious. 

Spirit photography is back again, a 
natural sequel to the “messages” that 
trance mediums have been producing 
orally, purportedly from the war dead. 
After the first World War, spirit pho- 
tography boomed until Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle announced that fairies 
could be photographed as readily as 
spirits, and produced pictures which 
he had been told were genuine, all por- 
traying pixies on the prowl. Expert 
analysis tore the pictures to shreds. 

But people forget. So spirit photo- 
graphs are enjoying a new vogue. 
Small wonder, considering the scien- 
tific ways of faking them: fluorescent 
backgrounds painted with faces visible 
only to the camera’s eye; curved light 
that will produce a spirit image on a 
plate; hidden projectors that plant an 
“extra” above a sitter’s shoulder; even 
an X-ray device concealed in a table to 
introduce faces on a sealed plate tem- 
porarily laid there. 

In reviving spirit photography, me- 


diums are careful to choose their au- 
diences and work under “test condi- 
tions” before committees of skeptics 
who know a great deal, but not about 
trick photography. During a recent 
test seance, tiny pictures were pro- 
duced on pieces of sensitized paper 
without aid of a camera. As “skoto- 
graphs,” they are said to be the work 
of spirit “technicians” who use an astral 
process, Sometimes symbols have ap- 
peared instead of faces, the medium 
describing them before looking at the 
developed papers. If spirits are so oblig- 
ing, why couldn’t skeptics call for sym- 
bols of their own choice? 

The answer is obvious: papers are 
prepared beforehand. These self-de- 
veloping pictures are nothing more 
than the “dime pitch” used by side- 
show fortunetellers. Mail-order supply 
houses sell the “blanks” at $3 a thou- 
sand in assorted lots. Moisture from a 
chemical solution develops them, Such 
is the basis of skotographs. 

‘There is a purpose behind this sud- 
den build-up of a penny item. Should 
skotographs become the vogue, medi- 
ums would willingly pay much more 
for ones made to order from photo- 
graphs of relatives of wealthy clients 
whose likenesses would magically ap- 
pear when skotographs were devel- 
oped. Now that the truth is known, we 
will hear less about skotographs. 

And spirit slate writing has been 
perfected to a point that would mystify 
its originator, Dr. Slade, who switched 
blank slates for ones with messages, 
using his toes to write with chalk on 
slates under the table. Modern medi- 
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ums will let you take blank slates into 
a dark room and hold them while the 
spirits silently inscribe messages. To 
prove there is no deception, the me- 
diums insist that you clean the slates 
with a cleansing fluid they provide. 

That’s the trick. The message is writ- 
ten beforehand with a chemical prepa- 
ration that remains invisible until a 
reagent is applied. Odor was the “give- 
away” until a clever medium thought 
of putting the liquid in a bottle labeled 
cleansing fluid. The victim does the 
work himself, sponging the slate with 
the necessary reagent, always a slow- 
acting solution that doesn’t bring out 
the writing until the slate has dried. 

I learned about society mediums’ 
methods when I crashed a penthouse 
party. Skeptics weren’t invited, but 
since the medium’s specialty was an- 
swering written messages in total 
darkness, I timed my arrival with the 
blackout. The medium sat just beyond 
a table where the sitters had placed 
folded messages. Then the lights were 
turned off and immediately the medi- 
um began getting correct results from 
the spirits. 

In the old-fashioned method the me- 
dium would pull a sack over her head 


and body, after picking up the folded 
papers. Using a flashlight, she could 
then read the papers unobserved. Giv- 
ing answers was the problem, for there 
would either be pauses, while she 
squirmed in and out of the sack, or she 
would have to fake a long preliminary 
trance to impress the believers. This 
medium did neither; she went right in- 
to her messages, reeling them off con- 
vincingly. Working my way through 
the darkness, I picked up a folded pad 
of writing paper the medium had laid 
aside, the very pad from which she had 
supplied the sheets of paper. 

The pages glowed in the darkness, 
for they were coated with luminous 
paint, on one side only. I wrote my 
name on a sheet and it stood out in 
black against the shining background. 
All the medium had to do was to pick 
up the slips, open them, and read them 
in the darkness, keeping the luminous 
side toward herself. 

Mediums are jumping the gun with 
such new gadgets. American believers 
run British cousins a close second as 
their dvpes. Wherever you find dupes, 
there will be fakers to defraud them, 
and both are found in every land in 
this believing world. 


Zh. 
Do Not Cremate 


You can fuel some of the people some of the time, but you can’t fuel 

a Catholic at any time. And I’m one homo Americanus at whose funeral a 
choir won’t sing Smoke Gets In Your Eyes. 

Adam N. Neeve in the St. Anthony Messenger (Sept. *44). 











Just principle at work 


Curacao 


By PETER J. M. H. MOMMERSTEEG 


Condensed from the Interracial Review* 


Curacao, the island with the best 
harbor in the Caribbean sea, has be- 
come the most important part of the 
free Netherlands, The Dutch govern- 
ment in London has announced that 
after the war the Netherlands will or- 
ganize into four coordinate units: the 
Netherlands in Europe, the Nether- 
lands East Indies, Surinam, and Cu- 
racao with its adjacent islands, All four 
will participate in a central Dutch par- 
liament to deal with large matters of 
defense and foreign affairs, but each 
unit will be self-governing as far as 
local affairs are concerned. The popu- 
lation of Curacao, having already re- 
ceived political franchise years before 
the war, was managing its own affairs 
under the leadership of its governor 
with admirable skill. At the beginning 
of the war, U. S. armed forces, invited 
by the Dutch, came to protect the is- 
land, and they have built and manned 
a military, naval, and air base there. 
Although nature was capricious with 
Curacao, the moral and material well- 
being of the population is fairly well 
taken care of. The island is tropical, 
with an extremely limited rainiall, so it 
is far from being a prosperous country 
agriculturally. But the natural harbor 
of Willemstad, where, in 1941, 10,0090 
ships (totaling 40 million tons) en- 
tered, enables the small tankers from 
Venezuela to bring crude oil to one of 


the greatest refineries of the world, op- 
erating in Curacao, whence high-oc- 
tane and other gasolines are carried to 
all parts of the world in tankers. 

Although 90% of Curacao’s popula- 
tion is of Negro stock, there exists no 
discrimination either politically or so- 
cially. They are a dignified people, 
proud in having (with Haiti) the low- 
est illiteracy rate of the whole Western 
hemisphere: only 1%. More than 90% 
of the population is Catholic. Last year 
there were 1,980 baptisms and 510 
marriages, increases of 5% and 17%, 
respectively. A journalist who visited 
the island last winter wrote in the 
Knickerbocker Weekly: 

“Their moral standing is very high. 
They are not given to theft and other 
crimes. The crime rate is extremely 
low. The jail is practically empty and 
the few inmates are mostly foreigners 
who run afoul of the law or have diff- 
culties with entrance papers. A crime 
passtonel occurs once in a generation. 
Content with little, Curacaoans insist 
on such elementary things as freedom, 
equality of treatment and rights, and 
a good drink. A priest on the island 
once delivered a sermon against exces- 
sive alcoholic indulgence. He was met 
at the end of his sermon by a deputa- 
tion of grave-looking parishioners bit- 
terly resenting this infringement of 
their right to enjoy the simple things 


*20 Vesey St., New York City, 7. August, 1944. 
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of life. The pastor was quite unpre- 
pared for this original point of view, 
for like so many others he had never 
thought of fondness for hard liquor be- 
ing classified among the ‘simple things 
of life.’ ” 

When thousands of American serv- 
icemen came three years ago, some per- 
sons expected trouble over the color is- 
sue. The problem of relations between 
them and the islanders has been han- 
dled with great skill. There have been 
a few incidents but they are not worth 
mentioning. 

When I visited the island last spring 
one of the most startling impressions 
I received was my visit to the large 
Catholic Hospital of St. Elizabeth (400 
beds), which can compete in_ service 
and modern equipment with a good 
hospital in the U.S. Last year 4,972 
patients were taken care of in 131,020 
nursing days. The staff and the skill of 
the Dutch Sisters is unexcelled. It has 
been a practical tendency of the Cath- 
olic Church in Curacao to prove that 
Christianity is social, She supported 
and promoted the government’s Pub- 
lic Health Service, whose record is 
marred only by the absence of a sewer 
system (which, because the soil is hard 
as rock, would be a tremendously ex- 
pensive undertaking). But, thanks to 
the disinfecting sun, there are few 
tropical areas in the world which can 
match Curagao’s low death rate for 
adults. This result, among others, is 
also achieved by the social legislation of 
Curacao, which has introduced a sys- 
tem of public medical eare. Every indi- 
vidual or family not able to personally 
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sustain the cost of medical care is en- 
titled to free care and hospitalization 
for one guilder (93c) a year. Anyone 
unable to afford even this fee is treated 
gratis. 

Catholic social action is also organ- 
ized on the island, The most important 
organization is the People’s league 
(Volksbond ) which has built some 122 
simple but practical houses, each with 
two or three bedrooms, dining room, 
and bath. The cost of construction was 
from 2,300 to 4,500 guilders for each 
house. The Catholic building organi- 
zation has borrowed money from the 
government, which operates along 
much the same lines as the FHA. Ten- 
ants pay from 25 to 60 guilders rent a 
month, eventually becoming owners. 

During the West Indian disturb- 
ances of 1935-38, when the Negro pop- 
ulations were demonstrating a hereto- 
fore unsuspected labor solidarity and de- 
manding concessions,and when strikes 
and labor disputes broke out through- 
out the whole Caribbean, Curacao was 
virtually untouched. The former lines 
of policy followed had something to do 
with this. Not only social legislation 
but also common education must have 
been largely contributory. 

When I visited some major schools 
of the island (schools of 1,500 and 
more children) I was surprised to see 
grouped together in the different class- 
rooms children ranging from darkest 
black to the purest white. Several of 
the Sister-teachers, who had taught 
school in Holland assured me that the 
results with the average pupil were the 
same as in Holland. 
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Does one wonder why the ties be- 
tween Holland and Curacao appear 
stronger than ever, as for example, on 
the occasion of the Princess Juliana’s 
visit to Curacao last March? In the big 
stadia were more than 80 participating 
groups with 60,000 representatives, who 
gave a demonstration of loyalty which 
will be remembered for generations. 
The Americans present on that occa- 
sion did not fail to notice how Dutch 


leadership managed to handle a major 
problem of the Caribbean by putting 
into practice the principles of freedom 
and equality which Americans value 
so much. Curacao is more than that 
island in the Caribbean; it is a touch- 
stone of fair collaboration between 
people living far from each other but 
bound closely together by the bond of 
mutual respect for their common hu- 
man dignity. 


Zh. 


Unless the seed die 


The Christian life is pre-eminent- 
ly a hidden life. This is a common- 
place, but it seems difficult to grasp in 
our noisy time, which worships pub- 
licity and confuses activities with ac- 
tion. Yet God Himself set before us the 
beauty and power of the hidden life 
when He chose to be born in a stable 
in an unknown town of an obscure 
province of the Roman empire, and to 
live in a carpenter’s family for 30 years. 
Our Lord also chose to hide Himself 
on the cross between two thieves, and 
thenceforth has remained hidden even 
more deeply and impenetrably under 
a little Bread and Wine: In Cruce late- 
bat sola Deitas, At hic latet simul et 
humanitas. 

Yet, what power on earth has ever 


The Hidden Life 


By H. C. GRAEF 


Condensed from Blackfriars* 


equalled the power of the Figure hid- 
den and lifted upon the cross and in 
the Mass? This mysterious hiddenness, 
which the world ever derides, is one 
of the scandals of Christianity. And 
He shares this hiddenness with His 
friends, and the nearer they are to 
Him, the more they love to hide their 
lives with Him in God, There had 
been no life more hidden than Mary’s, 
even for centuries, until one day in the 
5th century Ephesus rang with the ex- 
ultant shouts of Theotokos, Mother of 
God, and the Church discovered in the 
all-powerful intercession of Mary, the 
hidden Virgin of Nazareth, one of her 
most glorious possessions, 

This love of hiddenness seems to be 
part of the lives of all the saints, most . 


*Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex, England. June, 1944. 
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of whom had to go through long peri- 
ods of obscurity or failure, and how- 
ever conspicuous many of them may 
have become, they never wished to be 
so and often suffered from their very 
popularity and success. Holy Church 
herself had her time of hiddenness in 
the centuries of persecution, when her 
members left their unknown existence 
only to go forth a spectacle to men and 
angels in the glory of martyrdom. And 
when at last the City was set on the hill 
to be seen by all, the life of voluntary 
obscurity celebrated its triumphs in the 
Fathers of the desert and the men and 
women who left the many-colored civi- 
lization of the dying Roman empire 
to follow St. Anthony in the East, and 
St. Benedict in the West, into the hid- 
denness of the cloister. 

In the desert the voices of man fade 
away, and the coveted limelight of 
fame reveals its darkness beneath a 
merciless sun that illumines the deep- 
est recesses of the soul, burning out all 
its false ambitions until it is wholly 
consumed by the love of God alone. It 
was in the desert of Citeaux and of 
Clairvaux that St. Bernard was pre- 
pared to be the counsellor of popes and 
kings, the spiritual guide of Europe. 
In the nine years of solitude at Osma 
St. Dominic was fashioned to found 
his Order to destroy error by the light 
of truth and the fire of the word. In 
the hidden years of penance and ecsta- 
sies in a little house at Siena St. Cath- 
erine received her mission as peace- 
maker, who would bring back the 
pope to Rome from his exile at Avig- 
non. 
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Again, when the storms of the “Ref- 
ormation” swept Europe, the penitent 
knight of Manresa spent long years 
hidden among the schoolboys of Barce- 
lona and the students of Salamanca 
and Paris, learning Latin and philoso- 
phy, waiting patiently for the time 
when he should found the Society of 
Jesus. A little later Teresa of Avila 
buried herself for 20 years in a Car- 
melite convent desiring only to be more 
deeply hidden, though God did not 
grant her desire and made her a re- 
former and foundress almost against 
her will. And while Ignatius and Te- 
resa fought for the faith in lives of 
superhuman activity, the little friar, 
John of the Cross, asked of his Lord 
only to be despised and forgotten, and 
so well was he heard that St. Teresa 
wrote in consternation that everybody 
seemed to forget this Father, Yet the 
humble friar whom men threw away 
“like an old kitchen cloth” became 4 
saint and Doctor of .the Church, for 
“there is nothing hid which shall not 
be made manifest.” 

What the Protestant Revolt did not 
achieve the materialism of the 19th 
century set itself to accomplish, and 
the wise men of the world prophesied 
the impending death of the Church, 
it seems to have been for this our own 
time that God reserved the most hid- 
den souls and set them in the midst of 
an ever more vociferous world of 
clamor. An apparently stupid _ little 
country priest, a rather backward vil- 
lage girl, and an entirely unknown 
and commonplace young nun: such is 
the strange triad of the greatest spit- 
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itual forces to appear in the century 
of Darwin, Marx, and Nietzsche. All 
three lives are miracles of the attrac- 
tion of divine grace hidden in a human 
soul, which to the natural eye seems 
to be in no way different from a mul- 
titude of others that pass unnoticed 
every day. 

But St. John Baptist Marie Vianney, 
that odd little curé of a completely un- 
known village, made Ars one of the 
most famous places in France by sheer 
force of his sanctity, or, rather, it was 
made that in spite of him, whose great- 
est temptation was to leave the crowds 
of pilgrims, who day by day stormed 
his confessional, and bury himself in 
the Chartreuse. A few years later Ber- 
nadette, the most unlikely girl for 
fame, was singled out by our Lady to 
discover the miraculous spring that 
made of her obscure little village the 
most celebrated sanctuary of modern 
times, only to be hidden again and to 
disappear behind the work begun 
through her as completely as Mary 
herself had once disappeared behind 
her Son. And, lastly, there was, most 
hidden of them all, whose sanctity was 
not even revealed to her Sisters in Re- 
ligion, Thérése of the Child Jesus. In 


her our Lord’s words, “And thy Fa- 
ther who seeth in secret will repay 
thee,” were fulfilled to the letter. This 
utterly hidden life of a Carmelite nun, 
finished at 24, almost worse than use- 
less in the eyes of the world, was so 
precious to God that He sanctioned it, 
as it were, with an outpouring of mir- 
acles and graces on an unheard-of 
scale. When men ask: “What did she 
do?” one is tempted to answer, “Noth- 
ing”—nothing, save to love and suffer 
in complete hiddenness. 

In the divine folly of lives hidden 
and buried at Nazareth, or in the des- 
ert, in a French village or behind a 
Carmelite grille, grace flows abundant- 
ly, and overflows even into the bustle 
of the world, while the innumerable 
lives lived in the full blaze of worldly 
success remain barren. 

Just as a tree is stronger the more 
deeply its roots are buried in the earth, 
so a soul is more powerful the more 
profoundly its life is hidden in God. 
The powers of this world are noisy 
and very much on the surface, but the 
saints are silent and very hidden, speak- 
ing “wisdom among the perfect, which 
is hidden, which none of the princes 
of this world know.” 


ahs. 
Opinion of Polls 


When a public-opinion pollster asks a man, “What do you think?” he 
usually means, “What would you like to have other people think you think?” 
And many of us are well acquainted with the fellow who enjoys his positive 
opinions and sort of luxuriates in what he believes he knows for sure. And 
this fellow could be properly polled with the question, “What are your 


prejudices?” 


From Home Front Memo by Carl Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace, 1942). 











Our Postwar Armed Forces 


By HARRY LORIN BINSSE 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


At least two bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress to provide for a per- 
manent system of universal “military 
or naval training for all male citizens.” 
These bills are at present in committee, 
Doubtless some form of legislation will 
soon emerge from committee and be 
submitted to the House and the Sen- 
ate. Citizens have an obligation to be 
informed on this subject, for what is 
done in this direction will have a pro- 
found and radical effect upon Ameri- 
can life, perhaps an’even greater effect 
in the long run than any other legisla- 
tive act within the power of Congress. 

Our whole assumption as a people 
has been that universal military train- 
ing should be considered only as a 
measure of defense and in case of abso- 
lute necessity. Should we not, there- 
fore, try to devise a system of military 
training which will lend itself to strong 
defense but will not carry with it the 
evils of the type of military service en- 
visioned by the Gurney-Wadsworth 
and May bills? 

There is one country in Europe 
which has insisted upon maintaining 
the militia system, combining it with 
compulsory training for the sake of 
efficiency and strength. That country, 
Switzerland, is generally credited with 
having a quiet but extraordinarily efh- 
cient, thoroughly modern military es- 
tablishment. And the fact remains that 


To hold the peace we win 


for more than 100 years no one has at- 
tacked her. The fact also remains that 
during the present war she is the only 
country where Germany and Italy, 
nazlism and fascism have been criti- 
cized with reasonable liberty in the 
press. (One might add that we have 
had our share of criticism also.) She 
was the first European neutral to an- 
nounce that she will not give refuge 
to nazi leaders, 

One could argue that Switzerland 
owes as much to her terrain as to her 
army system, and that is true. But had 
her defenses been less formidable and 
her policy less realistic, certainly the 
story would have been different. The 
essence of the Swiss military system is 
common sense and a determination to 
make the army an efficient defender of 
the state, but one which shall never 
presume to consider itself superior to 
the state. Here is Helvetia’s proud 
boast: “There is no standing army, but 
a truly national militia, and the de- 
fense of the republic rests with its citi- 
zens.” Of course; this is a slight over- 
statement. Under modern technologi- 
cal conditions there must necessarily 
be a continuing and professional staff 
of officers. But such careerists are kept 
to an absolute minimum (in all there 
are about 400), and since the ideal is to 
have only as many of them as are really 
needed, promotion is not too slow with- 


*386 4th Ave., New York City, 16. Aug. 25, 1944. 
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in their ranks and they constitute no 
active proponents of war. Quite the 
contrary.On them rests the duty of see- 
ing to it that the system they direct will 
be sufficiently formidable to prevent 
war. 

The Swiss Constitution permits no 
standing army. The central govern- 
ment (called the Confederation) has 
the sole right of legislation in military 
matters, but the execution of the laws 
is partly in the hands of the cantons, 
under federal supervision. There is a 
complex arrangement whereby the 
mustering of units, the nomination and 
promotion of officers, and the payment 
for equipment and uniforms belong to 
the cantons, again subject to certain 
general federal principles, and subject 
to financial reimbursement from the 
Confederation. The purpose of all this 
is to rest ultimate control with the fed- 
eral executive while making it almost 
impossible for him to deprive the can- 
tons of reasonable autonomy. 

At the age of 19 every male Swiss 
citizen has to present himself for mili- 
tary service. He is put through a series 
of examinations to ascertain his men- 
tal, physical, and moral qualifications. 
The examinations are very stiff, and 
the consequence is that in peacetime 
often considerably less than a half of 
any given class is found eligible; in 
time of emergency the standards are 
lowered, thus affording the state a 
larger reserve for training. Certain per- 
sons are exempt, among them clergy- 
men and those whose professions 
would render them vital in case of war, 
such as telegraph, telephone, and rail- 


way employees. Young men who fail 
the first test are given an opportunity 
to try again until they reach a certain 
age. Those who are totally disqualified 
(whatever the reason) must, until they 
reach the age of 48, pay an additional 
annual tax of a minimum of six francs, 
plus a small percentage on their prop- 
erty and net income. 

Once a young man has passed his 
examinations and is accepted for train- 
ing, he is allocated to whatever branch 
of the service he seems best fitted for, 
and takes a training course which, in 
1938, consisted of 116 days for all arms 
except the cavalry, where the training 
course lasted 130 days. Thereafter, un- 
til he reaches the age of 32, he is a 
member of the first line (Elite) of the 
national militia, and, assuming that he 
remains a private, is required to do 
eight refresher courses of 18 days each. 
His uniform and rifle are his own 
property, paid for by the state. If at any 
time a year passes without his being 
called on to take a refresher course, he 
must present himself for inspection 
and pass a marksman’s test. From 33 
to 40 he is a member of the reserve 
(Landwehr) and must take one 18-day 
refresher course. From 41 to 48 (dur- 
ing the present emergency this con- 
tinues to the age of 60) he is a member 
of the territorials (Landsturm) and is 
required to take one refresher course 
of 13 days or less. Officers and noncom- 
missioned officers, except for the small 
class of instructors and general staff 
members, are all reservists. They have 
to serve somewhat longer training 
courses, but under the same system. 
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The results of this setup are remark- 
able, I first learned something of the 
merits of the Swiss system from an ex- 
cellent book by Denis de Rougemont 
and Charlotte Muret, The Heart of 
Europe. Dr, Coulton has devoted the 
last 35 years of his life to advocacy of 
this same system for England, and his 
arguments apply with even greater 
force to the U.S. In his autobiography 
he points out that the necessity of pass- 
ing stiff examinations prior to coming 
up for military service has had an ex- 
cellent effect upon the physical condi- 
tion of the Swiss people, which has 
been further promoted by considerable 
government aid to various voluntary 
rifle and athletic clubs. He quotes from 
something a former socialist leader in 
Geneva said to him in 1914: “I have 
nothing to say against our national 
militia system as such. What is more, I 
can give you a strong point in its favor. 
It has practically. destroyed illiteracy in 
Switzerland.” 

Moreover, the democratic effect of 
forcing a great part of the nation’s 
youth, regardless of social position or 
differences in wealth, to associate inti- 
mately during a few months when 
they are young men and during a fort- 
night for the next eight years has all 
the vaunted advantages of other forms 
of compulsory military training with- 
out the deadening effect which comes 
from too much of a dose at a swallow. 
The periods of training are short, so 
they do not interrupt the educational 
process or otherwise play havoc with 
civic life. The multiplicity of enforced 
refresher courses insures reasonable fa- 


miliarity with technological progress 
in military matters. And it can promote 
a genuinely democratic esprit de corps 
within the community, which is some- 
thing our National Guard does not do. 
As Dr. Coulton puts it, “We find there 
that combination which did so much 
for the prosperity and liberties of Eng- 
land in the past, when every man was 
at the same time his own soldier and 
his own policeman.” 

Before we fasten upon American life 
a system which cannot help having 
radical effects, should there not be a 
great deal more public discussion than 
there has been on this whole question? 
In wartime we properly entrust to the 
Army and Navy the selection of the 
means needed for victory; in peacetime 
we must take a different view. We 
should not close our ears to. whatever 
advice professional soldiers may give 
us, but, like our forefathers, we should 
always be suspicious of their advice 
and act fundamentally in the interests 
of the peacetime life of the community. 
Certainly in this respect the Swiss as 
well as our own traditions have some- 
thing to teach us. 

But there must be one‘final word of 
warning. If we decide that as a nation 
we must have some kind of peacetime 
military service, then we must make 
up our minds that it cannot include 
any discrimination against any class of 
citizen for any reason whatever. If it 
does, if we attempt a citizen’s army on 
a Jim Crow basis, we shall be introduc- 
ing into our national life a profound 
divisive force which might be even 
worse than no military training at all. 








A\rt and Machines 


The good and true will be beautiful 


By PAUL H4/NLY FURFEY 


Condensed from the Catholic Art Quarterly* 


The machine age has destroyed a 
great many time-honored crafts. Since 
art is simply the right way of making 
things, this vast change has a great ar- 
tistic significance. The workman who 
made things by hand had to face a 
number of technical problems and 
solve them personally. If he was suc- 
cessful, his product was literally a work 
of art, whether a pair of well-made 
shoes or an illuminated manuscript. 

What is to be done to supply the ar- 
tistic loss occasioned by the disappear- 
ance of so many old crafts? The com- 
mon answer is that we ought to restore 
the defunct or dying crafts and carry 
them on solely for art’s sake, re-employ 
the old skills uselessly for the aesthetic 
satisfaction involved. 

Under inspiration of such a doc- 
trine, sound artistic work can be ac- 
complished but it is not likely to be. 
For such art lacks a genuine motive. 
Why should one wish to weave textiles 
on a hand loom if equally good fabrics 
can be economically bought? The only 
justification for hand-woven textiles is 
that they are better in quality, more 
satisfactory in design or more eco- 
nomical than machine-made goods. To 
weave without some such rational mo- 
tive is merely playing at weaving. 

The tradition of art for art’s sake 
parallels the cult of uselessness. Veblen 
noted the esteem in which “conspicu- 


ous leisure” is held; it is one of the 
marks of membership in a privileged 
social class. Such leisure is not mere 
“indolence or quiescence.” It is precise- 
ly “the nonproductive consumption of 
time.” 

The cult of uselessness never has any 
appeal to genuine craftsmen. The me- 
dieval monk, illuminating a manu- 
script with painstaking care, would 
have been insulted if anyone told him 
his work served no useful purpose. 
The book could not serve its purpose 
so well unless the spirit of the text was 
brought out by skillful illumination. 
So it is with valid art of whatever or- 
der. A good overcoat is one which effi- 
ciently protects the wearer from the 
weather. A good ecclesiastical mural is 
one which raises the spirit of the be- 
holder to divine things, thus helping to 
make the church a place in which one 
may better worship God. 

Recall the definition of art as the 
right way of making things. Art is sim- 
ply that and nothing else. The defini- 
tion mentions nothing about machines. 
Some things are made rightly without 
machines, as stone statues. Other things 
are made rightly with machines, such 
as propellers for motorboats. In either 
case, if right methods are used, the 
product is a work of art. 

To the tender minds of some aes- 
thetes, it may seem shocking to assert 


*St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. Pentecost, 1944. 
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that machine products can be works of 
art. But machine products can bril- 
liantly exemplify the four artistic es- 
sentials with which Graham Carey has 
familiarized us. Consider a propeller, 
for example. 1. It very efficiently fulfills 
its purpose of driving a boat through 
the water when it is rotated. 2. Its ma- 
terial is some alloy which long experi- 
mentaiion has found most suitable for 
its purpose. 3, The tools with which it 
was made were machine tools design- 
ed with painstaking care for this par- 
ticular product. 4. The essential image 
was created by some engineer on the 
basis of patient experiment and a pro- 
found knowledge of hydrodynamics. 
Only an intense, unreasoning preju- 
dice against the machine could lead 
one to deny that a well-made propeller 
can be a work of art. 

But granted that machine products 
can be, in some cases, works of art, can 
they be beautiful as well? It is worth 
our while to recall another dictum ot 
Mr. Carey: “Beauty does not usually 
come to those who go directly after it, 
but to those who are intelligently in 
pursuit of something else: the perfec- 
tion of their product.” Therefore the 
engineers, designers, and skilled crafts- 
men who make things with machines 
are likely to achieve beauty if the per- 
fection of their product is what they 
seek, 

Unfortunately, the worthy purposes 
of those makers of things are often 
thwarted by the businessmen who em- 
ploy their services. Such businessmen 
are often prone to seek profit in the 
first instance and the perfection of 
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their product only incidentally. This 
fact is one of the curses of the machine 
age; for well-made things are not al- 
ways the most profitable. But it is un- 
fair to blame the ugliness of inferior 
products on the machines which make 
them. We all know what ugly statues 
sculptors can turn out when the lust 
for profit deadens their artistic con- 
science. 

Fortunately, it is sometimes profit- 
able for the manufacturer to seek per- 
fection in his wares. This is likely to be 
true when he sells to a discriminating 
clientele, Thus, the users of precision 
instruments or laboratory glassware 
are likely to demand, and receive, a 
high quality of product. Tools are fre- 
quently well made, because tool users 
can usually distinguish between good 
and poor workmanship. Whenever the 
perfection of the product is seriously 
sought, articles made by machine show 
that particular kind of goodness which 
is beauty. It is pleasing to examine 
them because we delight in seeing a 
thing that is rightly made, something 
well adapted to its end, something the 
unity of whose conception triumphant- 
ly expresses the maker’s attainment of 
his purpose. Delight in its apprehen- 
sion is the mark of a beautiful object. 

Instead of a nostalgic regret for the 
dead and dying crafts, we should have 
an intelligent appreciation for the new 
ones which have arisen. A failure to 
appreciate the artistry of the machine 
shop is unintelligent and snobbish. A 
good machinist can be an artist of a 
high order. Henry Maudslay (1771 
1831), was a man whose influence on 
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Mr. and Mrs. Everybody are wide awake. They know that 
Christmas is coming. — 


But they are puzzled. They know that things cannot be 
bought, that the gov rnment keeps saying, “Please don’t 
spend meney for scarce goods.” 


They remember all the fuss and futility of last year. 
Still, they want to remember their relatives and friends. 


But dawn is at hand. They are about to think how easily 
the Catuo.ic Dicgst will solve their puzzle. 


With a few deft strokes of the pen they will have done 
their shopping. 


All they need do... all you need do... 


IS TURN THIS PAGE 

















This is the first pppennanity I have had to thank you for the 
copies of the CaTHoic Dicest, for as you can see, our unit has been 
kept pretty busy here in the front lines. The -copies.are. greatly 
appreciated not only by me but by the men of this command, for 
they pass from hand to hand and from foxhole to foxhole. Only 
the durability of the magazine itself limits its life. 

ALBERT J. HOFFMANN 

Catholic Chaplain, 133rd Inf. 





Quite a while ago I decided the Dicest couldn't possibly be 
improved upon, and you fool me every month! I am so enthusiastic 
about it, I must tell you that my most important bit of Catholic 
Action (I still like that term!) is arousing interest in the magazine. 

M. D. M., Washington, D. C. 


I am an editor of the camp newspaper; as such, I have hk ‘d to 
stay up late, sometimes all night,to get copy out. During cold 
nights, a fireman was assigned here to keep the fires in several offices 
going. The fireman was a Negro ‘‘dier; one night, he looked as if 
he could do with some reading, so 1 handed him a Catuotic Dicest, 
referring him to a certain story, likely one concerning the Negro. I 
told him he could keep the Dicest until he had finished. 

He took the book and didn’t stop at the article I gave him; he 
read all night without ceasing, except to stoke up the fires. When 
he left in the morning, he asked if he could keep the Dicesr. I said 

es. Every night thereafter, while I have been on duty, and he has 
een assigned to keep the fires up, he has read all the back num- 
bers of the CatHoxic Dicest I had on hand. 

Furthermore, he has taken the magazines back to his squad- 
ron, as he said many of his fellow soldiers read the articles. At pres- 
ent, he is reading the latest February issue, even before I have had 


a chance to read it. Paut J. PAYANT 


Among the many periodicals which reach the editorial desk 
here, the Dicest holds pride of place, not only for its intrinsic inter- 
est, but for the panorama of contemporary Catholic thought which 
it offers. This is helped by your practice of drawing on books as 
well as periodicals. Your selection is marked by a breadth of vision 
which is particularly noteworthy in these days of narrow outlook. 
We offer sincere congratulations to all concerned, and trust that 
even greater success will attend your efforts in the future, 


Epmunp Burke, C.P., (the Cross, Dublin). 
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history is far greater and far more 
beneficial than that of his contempo- 
rary, Napoleon. Maudslay was perhaps 
the most brilliant of the group of Eng- 
lish inventors who developed modern 
machine tools during the latter part of 
the 18th and the early part of the 19th 
centuries. He was born in Woolwich, 
and went to work at the arsenal there 
at the age of 12. At 15 his superb crafts- 
manship had given him a reputation 
extending as far as London. When Jo- 
seph Bramah of London needed some- 
one to develop machine tools for a new 
lock that he had invented, the 18-year- 
old Maudslay was recommended. In 
spite of his youth he was hired. 

After serving with distinction for 
some years in Bramah’s shop, Mauds- 
lay left it to set up his own business, 
later taking in a partner and founding 
Maudslay & Field. The firm soon gain- 
ed a high reputation. “One of the 
things in which Mr. Maudslay took 
just pride,” says Samuel Smiles, “was 
in the excellence of his. work. In de- 
signing and executing it, his main ob- 
ject was to do it in the best possible 
style and finish, altogether irrespective 
of the probable pecuniary results.” Ex- 
cellent craftsmanship became a tradi- 
tion. One of his old workmen testified: 
“It was a pleasure to see him handle a 
tool of any kind, but he was quite 
splendid with an 18-inch file!” Na- 
smyth, who worked under him, adds 
his confirmation and witnesses that 
Maudslay could file a surface so true 
that it was never found defective when 
tested with a standard plane surface. 
There was extreme need of such man- 
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ual skill in the early days of tool build- 
ing. Modern machine tools are made 
by other machine tools; but the first 
machine tools obviously had to be 
made by hand. 

It is not altogether absurd to argue 
that the net effect of the so-called In- 
dustrial Revolution benefited crafts- 
manship rather than the reverse. It has 
multiplied the number and variety of 
manufactured objects. Whatever skills 
are involved in the design, production, 
and repair of automobiles, radios, air- 
planes, electric generators, turbines, 
and machine tools are the fruit of the 
Industrial Revolution. Moreover, the 
new crafts are often such as call for a 
high order of intelligent manual dex- 
terity. Who would dare to assert that 
the making of a modern turbine re- 
quires less craftsmanship than a medi- 
eval water wheel? 

One dogma which is never question- 
ed by self-consciously artistic persons is 
that the Industrial Revolution has sub- 
stituted drudgery for craftsmanship, 
The example which is given over and 
over is the workman on an automobile 
assembly line whose sole duty is to in- 
sert a certain bolt as the chassis moves 
past him. Admittedly this is degrading 
drudgery, unworthy of a human be- 
ing; but the manufacture of automo. 
biles is really not as simple as that. 

Before the Industrial Revolution, de- 
mands of industry were similarly var- 
iegated. In the Middle Ages, for ex. 
ample, there were guilds here and there 
which fostered craftsmanship of a very 
high order. But there were drudges in 
the 13th century as well as in the 20th 
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and the modern drudge has at least 
personal freedom and a short working 
day. 

In the machine age, as in other ages, 
a minority will continue to occupy 
themselves seriously with the “fine” 
arts, such as painting and sculpture; 
but the vast majority will find an out- 


let for artistic impulses in craftsman- 
ship. Encouragement of craftsmanship 
is therefore the most feasible way of 
spreading the spirit of art. Copying 
and illumination of manuscripts can 
have a splendor of its own, but a man 
can also be quite splendid with an 18- 
inch file, or with a milling machine. 
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Round Robin 


Switzerland, Russia, and Germany together figured in the war’s 
largest single delivery of machinery. Citroen, the Ford of France, had an 
immense plant, converted to airplane manufacture, at Strasbourg, France, 
a stone’s throw from the Rhine, and within 70 miles of the Swiss border. 
Shortly before the fall of France, Citroen loaded every tool and die, and 
every item of machinery on 800 trucks and sent them west across France 
to Bordeaux. 

When the trucks reached Bordeaux the German blitz was ravaging 
northern France. The company directors decided to send the cavalcade 
back across France into neutral Switzerland. By the time arrangements 
had been completed with the Swiss government and the winding line 
had left for Geneva, it was too late. The cavalcade was captured by the 
Germans. 

That night German soldiers drove the trucks back to Strasbourg, 
completing a round trip of 1,000 miles. From Strasbourg they crossed 
the Rhine into Germany. They decided not to unload the trucks until 
they could make up their minds how to handle the cargo. 

The German-Russian nonaggression pact was still in force, and also 
the German-Russian trade treaty. The Russians were protesting that the 
Germans were drawing out Russia’s wheat, oil, and other products, but 
had fallen behind in their deliveries of machinery to Russia. 

The Germans answered the protest by giving the Russians the French 
Citroen plant, on wheels. The trucks were finally unloaded in the foot- 
hills of the Ural mountains. By the time the plant was reassembled, Ger- 
many had attacked Russia. One of the best planes that the Russians fly 
against the nazis is made in that plant today. 


Catholic Ladies? Journal (3 July °44). 
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Who is the good neighbor? 


If the U. S. had clung fast to the 
irritable pronouncement of Woodrow 
Wilson at Mobile, that Latin America 
should be taught to elect good presi- 
dents, the road toward international 
harmony would have been cluttered 
not with three or four republics under 
armed intervention, but with the entire 
continent patrolled by American ma- 
rines, The impossibility of that crite- 
rion was plain, Good government or 
good presidents are terms that defy 
definition. No rule could conceivably 
be laid down which would cover the 
possible contingencies. 

The main difficulty and the reason 
for the denunciation of the malicious 
principle from responsible Latin Amer- 
icans was, of course, the complete uni- 
lateral nature of the interpretation of 
what constituted good and what repre- 
sented bad government. Cynical Latin- 
American observers realized that the 
one-sided application of the rule meant 
that no government in the 20 republics 
could possibly hope to enjoy the bless- 
ing of recognition unless it was openly 
and avowedly and even blatantly pro- 
American, Such a government might 
profit from temporary favor from the 
U.S. but would be hopelessly placed as 
regards the public opinion of the home 
country. 

When it is asserted that the common 
sense and fair play which were en- 


Future of Inter-American Relations 






By RICHARD PATTEE 
Condensed from Columbia* 


shrined as principles at Montevideo 
have suffered the most grievous buffet- 
ing, we refer naturally to the new 
exigencies of the present war, which 
were not thought of at the time; name- 
ly, the possibility that governments 
which arose in Latin America as the 
result of violence and revolution might 
not be the product of purely domestic 
circumstances, but rather the result of 
machinations from abroad. This threw 
the whole question of recognition right 
back where it had been before. There 
can be no serious doubt of the fact that 
we have reached a stage in which the 
de facto principle no longer works au- 
tomatically. The cases in point, and 
they are eloquent indeed, are Argen- 
tina and Bolivia. In both instances the 
U.S, has refused to recognize their de 
facto governments and has gone on 
looking behind the scenes for the con- 
ditions that surrounded the formation 
of those governments and the type of 
individual composing them. 

One of the perpetual wonders of in- 
ter-American policy is why the U.S. 
has not learned to keep hands strictly 
off domestic politics no matter what 
they may be, since this is the most sen- 
sitive of all parts of the national anato- 
my of the Latin-American republics. 
Financial penetration may be tolerated, 
the establishment of foreign concerns 
and the increasing control of the mar- 


*45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. September, 1944. 
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kets will not be fought too vigorously, 
as long as politics and the mechanism 
of elections’ are left to the nationals. 
The tragedy of interference goes back 
to the earliest days of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the U.S. and the other 
republics of this hemisphere. From the 
unsavory times when Joel Poinsett de- 
voted his talents and energies to creat- 
ing new Masonic lodges in Mexico and 
fighting the Catholic Church, to the 
present day, when no few Latin Amer- 
icans are alarmed by the fact that the 
U.S. is amicably inclined to dictators 
and petty tyrants all over the continent, 
the story has been a long at:d not very 
honorable one. 

This extreme sensitiveness to politi- 
cal intervention of any kind is particu- 
larly marked in a country like Mexico, 
which has never known anything else. 
It is a fact that for the past 30 years the 
U.S. has consistently supported, suc- 
cored, and accepted as good, govern- 
ments which, in the name of the Mexi- 
can Revolution, have been of very 
doubtful legitimacy from the point of 
view of the will of the majority of the 
Mexican people, One wonders why it 
is impossible for the American govern- 
ment to follow a policy with reference 
to Latin America based on the same 
scrupulous respect for domestic auton- 
omy as that which she pursues regard- 
ing Canada. The Canadian analogy is 
not farfetched. It rests on precisely the 
same basis as the relations with Mexico 
or with Cuba. Perhaps it will be said 
that, after all, Canada is a country 
which elects decent governments and 
does it in a manner which reflects re- 
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spect for the ordinary electoral pro- 
cedures. The answer is that every na- 
tion and people has an absolute right 
to govern itself as effectively or as bad- 
ly as it pleases. If Mexico chooses to 
elect a president who pilfers the na- 
tional treasury and outrages every 
sense of propriety, that is entirely 
Mexico’s affair. If she chooses to elect 
an individual of extremely nationalistic 
tendencies, that, too, is a domestic 
question. 

Canada has shifted from party to 
party and from policy to policy. Aside 
from the occasional and not very seri- 
ous proposals for annexation, the U.S. 
cannot be said to have intervened in 
Canadian affairs or expressed a prefer- 
ence for the election to the Ottawa par- 
liament of any particular group or in- 
dividual. Such a pattern constitutes a 
complete contrast with that followed 
on the southern border. And all this in 
spite of the fact that American interests 
in Canada, as everyone knows perfect- 
ly well, are dominated by the U. S., and 
the Dominion in many respects is an 
economic appendage of this country 
It is worth meditating why the con- 
trast should be so great; why the 
criteria followed down through the 
years should contrast so forcibly. The 
fact remains that political pressure and 
the arbitrary employment of recogni- 
tion have been the characteristic fea- 
tures of the Latin-American policy of 
this government. 

Mr. Sumner Welles has said some 
very plain things lately in his syndi- 
cated articles and said them at a time 
when they were badly needed. It will 
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be recalled that on‘this matter of recog- 
nition, the former Undersecretary of 
State maintained very pointedly that 
the use of nonrecognition as a weapon 
to force another and recalcitrant gov- 
ernment into line is the worst method 
of international policy to be found any- 
where. Welles emphasized the point 
that this procedure had been tried in 
the past and found woefully wanting. 
It has been employed time and time 
again with the most unfortunate con- 
sequences. What possible benefits can 
come from threatening another gov- 
ernment with nonrecognition ? 

We may cite again the words of Mr. 
Welles in which he takes issue with the 
Department of State in the matter of 
refusing to recognize the regime pre- 
sided over by President Farrell in 
Buenos Aires. This government may 
be every bit as bad as it is depicted; 
it may be composed of the most vil- 
lainous assortment of cutthroats ever 
brought together outside of a lurid 
westerner; it may be bent on depriving 
the Argentine people of the last ves- 
tiges of their rights. All of this may be 
true but even yet the policy of non- 
recognition is shortsighted, ill-advised, 
and productive of results infinitely 
worse. Mr. Welles states plainly that 
what the U.S. is doing today is con- 
tributing to make the present Argen- 
tine government stronger and more 
firmly installed than ever. The most re- 
cent pronouncements of the Buenos 
Aires press which supports Farrell re- 
veals exactly that. 

The attacks on Argentina which fill 
the American press, the hopeless and 
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almost criminally loose use of nazi and 
fascist to describe any government we 
do not like, and the diatribes leveled 
against Argentina, plus the fact that 
the U.S. refuses recognition and has 
now broken diplomatic relations, tend 
to irritate, annoy, and force the Argen- 
tine people into a position of support 
of the government if for no other rea- 
son than that of national pride. To rise 
against that government now would 
be a confession of giving in to Ameri- 
can pressure; to turn against the re- 
gime, no matter how unpopular it is, 
would be to accept the dictates of 
foreign public opinion. In a nation as 
given to self-complacency as Argen- 
tina, such a way is unthinkable. 

This constitutes, beyond any doubt, 
one of the gravest problems in present 
and future inter-American relations. 
Argentina occupies a key position en 
the continent of South America. Her 
economic strength is great. Her influ- 
ence in the La Plata basin is historically 
a fact. Her long relations with Great 
Britain and her economic ties with Eu- 
rope guarantee her an existence more 
or less independent of the U.S. What 
does this government stand to gain 
from the constant and uninterrupted 
antagonism against Argentina? The 
question is basic in any consideration 
of postwar political relations with Lat- 
in America. 

The obvious question then is, what 
does the U.S. want Argentina to do? 
One must recognize in all honesty that 
long before the break with the Axis, Ar- 
gentina had been cooperating actively 
with the cause of the United Nations. 
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Within a few days after Pearl Harbor, 
Argentina announced that for prac- 
tical effects it did not consider the U. S. 
a belligerent. Within the precepts of 
international law, this meant simply 
that any American vessel, warship or 
other unit of the fleet might use Argen- 
tine ports for as long a time as they 
wished. Axis ships, on the other hand, 
were rigidly restricted to the usual 24 
hours or run the risk of confiscation. 
The Argentine merchant fleet is de- 
voted exclusively to the trade of the 
American republics. Three-fourths of 
its commerce is with the U. S., by agree- 
ment, and one-fourth with the other 
countries of this hemisphere. Such Ar- 
gentine ships have been carrying ma- 
terials determined upon by the War 
Shipping Administration of the U.S. 
on the basis of an understanding be- 
tween the two governments. This is 
fairly tangible proof that Argentine 
trade has been completely adapted to 
the needs and requirements of the 
United Nations. Argentina’s commerce 
with Spain, for example, has been en- 
tirely on Spanish vessels and followed 
exactly the same course as the com- 
merce of the U.S. with Spain. If after 
all this evidence, no matter what the 
character of the men in power in 
Buenos Aires may be, we still insist on 
following a policy of accusations, in- 
sincerity, and bad faith, what does the 
U.S. want? Is it merely a method of 
forcing the Argentine people to change 
governments again as they did on 
February 25th last? There is no ques- 
tion but that we are laying the basis for 
many years of poisoned relations with 
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Argentina. The people of Argentina, 
whatever their faults, resent pressure 
and dislike the show of force to make 
them shift their government. We are 
sowing the seeds of strained relations 
which certainly will not change into a 
state of warm postwar cordiality. 
From every angle,character of popu- 
lation, initiative, economic drive, and 
general political maturity, Argentina 
constitutes the most formidable force 
in South America. The foreign policy 
of Argentina has always been noted for 
its subservience to no one. It has never 
followed the American line, nor has it 
sought to accommodate itself to the di- 
rectives laid down by Washington. To 
what degree this independence of ac- 
tion has served to irritate the U.S. is a 
matter of speculation, On many points, 
the Argentine position has clashed 
with that of the U.S. Argentina was 
reluctant to enter enthusiastically in- 
to the Rio de Janiero Conference of 
foreign ministers over two years ago, 
not because of a refusal to submit to 
discussion the grave question of for- 
eign aggression against an American 
state but because the original intent of 
the conference had been to consider the 
attitude of the American states in the 
event of attack upon any one of them. 
When the conference actually met to 
examine this problem, after the U.S. 
had suffered the Japanese attack, eight 
of the Latin-American republics had 
broken diplomatic relations. To Ar- 
gentina the meeting had become more 
or less academic in the face of the fait 
accompli. Since the decision had al- 
ready been taken by a large number of 
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the nations, what was the purpose of 
the consultative arrangement? Wheth- 
er or not this position is sound is not 
the point. The important fact is that 
Argentina has striven more ardently 
perhaps than most of the Latin-Ameri- 
can states to evolve an independent 
foreign policy, in line very strictly with 
her own national interests. That, after 
all, is not subject to criticism, since it is 
the intent of all sovereign states to fol- 
low an identical aim. 

This brings us to a very essential 
conclusion: that there is only one 
course open to the U. S. if it is to follow 
the best traditions of the good-neigh- 
bor policy and at the same time respect 
the integrity of its neighbors, and that 
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course is one of rigid self-denial and a 
maximum of self-control. It would be 
folly to pretend to establish good gov- 
ernments in Latin America as the 
creatures of the U.S. The wave of en- 
mity which would follow would undo 
everything accomplished during the 
past decade and a half. 

Observers with no sentimental axe 
to grind are sometimes prone to think 
that the U. S. had virtually overthrown 
the good-neighbor policy in the atti- 
tude assumed toward Argentina and 
Bolivia. These are indeed grave gaps 
in the otherwise uniform armor. The 
whole thing smacks dangerously ot 
sanctions and the application of a form 
of political ostracism. 
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In March of 1940, while I was awaiting such final word of the outcome 
of the meeting at the Brenner Pass as the Italian government was disposed 
to give me, I was received by Pope Pius XII at the Vatican, The detailed and 
accurate knowledge of the Holy See of conditions in every part of the world, 
particularly in the countries of Europe, is proverbial. What is perhaps not so 
well recognized is the quality of statesmanship which, at least in recent years, 
has distinguished the Vatican’s policy. 

Pope Pius XII possesses that quality in high degree. I found him pro- 
foundly saddened by the future he saw shaping so inevitably, and profoundly 
grieved by the barbarous inhumanity in so many regions of the world, It is, 
of course, impossible for me to give any indication of the nature of these con- 
versations or of the views expressed to me. I can, however, state that I left 
the Vatican with the conviction that one of the constructive forces working 
for the regeneration of mankind will be the present Pope and many of those 


about him. From The Time for Decision by Sumner Welles (Harper, 1944), 
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Stalin is clearly determined to create 
a government in Poland which Russia 
can control, Otherwise he fears that 
Poland may again return to the pre- 
1939 policy of trying to play Germany 
against Russia and of eventually join- 
ing Germany in a new attack. To avert 
this danger he insists that Poland join 
the Russian sphere-of-influence system. 
Stalin may not be interested, at least 
for the moment, in sovietizing Poland; 
but his minimum demand is control 
over Polish military and foreign policy. 
He also wants a Polish government 
that will accept Russia’s territorial de- 
mands. 

In one sense all Poles are anti-Rus- 
sian as well as anti-German—they do 
not wish to be dominated by either. 
Fundamentally they interpret Stalin’s 
demand for a “friendly government” 
as a government which he can domi- 
nate. 

To the Poles the Atlantic Charter 
and the Four Freedoms still mean 
something: the security of both Russia 
and Poland should depend not upon 
any exclusive and expanding sphere- 
of-influence policy but upon organiz- 
ing Europe and creating a world-secu- 
rity system. The new Poland realizes it 
lacks the strength to play power poli- 
tics on a grand scale. Nevertheless it 
does not intend to become a depend- 
ency of Russia, either by making an 


Will Poland Be Free? 






Appeasement, all over again 


alliance or by becoming the 17th re- 
public in the U.S.S.R. It is fighting for 
freedom just as much as England, 
France or America. 

Although Stalin holds most of the 
cards, Prime Minister Mikolajczyk has 
one strong bargaining point. He repre- 
sents a government based on the prin- 
ciple of legal continuity. If Stalin deals 
with this government, reorganized to 
include some representatives from the 
provisional committee now backed by: 
the Soviets, no one can challenge the 
validity of any agreement reached. On 
the other hand, if Mikolajczyk dis- 
solves the London government and 
merely accepts a personal position on 
the Soviet-supported committee, the 
principle of legal continuity will be 
destroyed. 

The United Nations, particularly 
Russia, are under a special debt to Po- 
land. The Polish White Book reveals 
that as early as 1935 the Polish govern- 
ment rejected an offer from the nazis 
to make a joint attack on Russia in 
return for the Ukraine. Had Poland 
accepted such an offer, Russia then 
might have been defeated. 

Poland has suffered from the war 
more than Russia in proportion to its 
resources. Thus more than one-tenth 
of the Polish population has been de- 
stroyed through bloodshed, deporta- 
tion and starvation. Nevertheless, Po- 


*Copyright, Time, Inc., Life, Rockefeller Center, New York City. Aug. 28, 1944. 
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land is about the only country in Eu- 
rope which has not produced a quis- 
ling. 

Certainly if America does nothing to 
prevent the death of Poland, the peo- 
ples of the world will have no confi- 
dence in our professions of freedom or 
our capacity for world leadership. 
However, a number of American writ- 
ers and officials seem to feel that Russia 
is justified in its desire to dominate 
Poland, or at least that there is nothing 
America can do to prevent Russia from 
carrying out this ambition. Certainly 
the American people do not intend to 
fight Russia over Poland—any more 
than England intended to fight Ger- 
many over Czechoslovakia. Neverthe- 
less, the more Russia makes exclusive 
demands on Europe, the less willing 


will we become to accept postwar com- 
mitments, 

Stalin may not care whether the 
U. S. participates in a new League of 
Nations, concerning which he is un- 
doubtedly skeptical. But Stalin knows 
that the reconstruction of Russia after 
this war can be greatly assisted by 
American economic cooperation. 

If America wants to, it can still say 
to Russia: “You have done a magnifi- 
cent job in this war. We are under deep 
obligation to each other. We want our 
partnership to endure. But it can con- 
tinue after this war only if Russia and 
the U.S. work out a system safeguard- 
ing the security and freedom not only 
of the Big Three but of other peoples 
who have sacrificed infinitely for this 
war, such as the Poles.” 


he. 


Wrong Side Equals Dust 


One day in the spring of 1883, as a Scandinavian farmer, John Christian- 
sen, plowed his fields in North Dakota, he looked up to find that he was 
being watched by an old and solemn Sioux. 

Silently the old Indian contemplated the dark soil curling up and the 





prairie grass turning under. Christiansen stopped, leaned against the plow 
handle, pushed his black Stetson back on his head, rolled a cigarette. He stood 
by, amused, as the old Indian knelt, thrust his fingers into the plow furrow, 
measured its depth, fingered the sod and the buried grass. 

Then the old Indian straightened up, looked at the farmer. “Wrong side 
up,” he said, and went away. 

For a number of years that was regarded as a very amusing story, betray- 
ing the ignorance of the poor Indian. Now there is a marker on Highway 10 
in North Dakota on the spot where the words were spoken, a little reminder 
to the white man that his red brother was not so dumb. 


Joseph Kinsey Howard in the Land (Spring *44). 











Doctors in Combat 


By ALBERT Q. MAISEL 


Condensed from a book* 


For months before our troops in- 
vaded the Central and Northern Solo- 
mons, the Navy kept hammering at 
Jap concentrations there in what, by a 
triumph of understatement, has be- 
come known as a “softening-up” proc- 
ess. Much of the job fell to a cruiser 
task force which repeatedly slipped out 
of its newly built bases, raced the long 
leagues northward, and, usually about 
midnight, threw its hundreds of tons 
of shells into some selected Japanese 
coastal bivouac. 

It was on one of the last of such mis- 
sions that Lieut. Elmer T. Coates first 
saw action. A transport had brought 
him from the States only a week be- 
fore, as green a novice as ever walked 
a deck. 

The first time I met Dr. Coates, he 
seemed filled with that homesickness 
no one ever really gets over in the 
South Pacific. He looked so utterly lost 
I asked him to come with us up to the 
big new hospital and later to the offi- 
cers’ club. Maybe it was because I was 
homesick, too, or maybe because I was 
a good listener, but Dr. Coates seemed 
to hang onto me all that afternoon and 
evening. He talked mostly about home, 
his childhood, his years at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, about the girl he mar- 
ried and his two children, and the of- 
fice he opened in San Antonio, But 
most of all he talked about medicine, 


The battle below deck 


about how he had always wanted to 
specialize, and how he had begun to 
get somewhere as a baby doctor, when 
the war came. Then he went to the 
Navy. It wasn’t exciting talk. I remem- 
ber wondering how on earth anyone 
came to send this big, soft, homesick 
kid to fill a surgeon’s post on a tough 
cruiser. 

But in the week that followed, the 
week before his first battle, Dr. Coates 
learned much. His senior surgeon, old- 
timer Comdr. Cliff Storey saw to that. 
Together they explored the ship until 
every last emergency kit, from the fan- 
tail hangar to the for’ard magazines, 
was firmly positioned in the young 
doctor’s mind. 

And yet, as the task force jockeyed 
for position and settled down to the 
long, fast, zigzag daylight run for the 
Solomons, Coates felt himself the only 
man who didn’t have a job. He toured 
the ship with Storey, but it wasn’t his 
ship. He watched the gunners in the 
turrets, as they checked their guns and 
polished spots that weren’t really there. 
And he found himself envying those 
boy veterans; envying especially their 
part in all that was going on. Cliff 
Storey must have sensed his junior’s 
thoughts, for he sent him on another 
round of first-aid-cabinet inspections, 
just to give him something to do. 

When night came, they had passed 
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San Cristobal and started up the slot 
that runs the length of the Solomon 
chain. At ten, as they slipped past 
Guadalcanal, general quarters was 


’ sounded, and Dr. Coates went up to 


his battle station on Control 2. 

This was in the aft control tower 
where, as junior surgeon, he was sup- 
posed to stay as a reserve, in case the 
main control station with Dr. Storey 
in it were shot away. There were some 
15 men there and, at first, he still stood 
off alone, not wanting to get in the 
way. But about 11 something happen- 
ed, one of those minor things that 
sometimes occur on ships to draw peo- 
ple closer. This time it was a rainbow, 
one of those incredible phosphorescent 
moonbows that spring up on dark 
nights in the always rainy South Pa- 
cific. The weather-wise sailors weighed 
it as an omen as they stood waiting, 
and tossed the idea around just to have 
a topic of conversation that was not 
about what was coming next. Before 
he knew it, the doctor was in the con- 
versation, telling about something like 
this he had once seen back home in 
Texas. He was one of them, and the 
time passed faster. 

By midnight they were almost there. 
Away off to port they could make out 
a long island, Santa Isabel. To star- 
board and nearer their channel, was 
New Georgia, black, silent, ominous. 
Ahead, across Kula gulf, was the great 
round extinct volcano Kolumbangara. 


_ At 12:50 they made their turn and 


started to move into the gulf, an eight- 
by-12-mile stretch of black water. 
The Japs must have sensed that we 


were around. They opened up their 
searchlights, not just a single light but 
seven or eight. 

That was all our ships needed. Be- 
fore Coates quite knew what was hap- 
pening, the destroyer screen that had 
been feeling the way found the road lit 
up for it. Five-inchers started firing all 
over the place and the Jap lights went 
out, one by one. They didn’t dim out, 
the way a searchlight does when you 
flip the rheostat. They went out the 
hard way, boom, as the shells hit all 
around them. In less than a minute the 
night was black again, but now we 
knew just where the Jap was and just 
how worried he was, too. 

Over the loud-speaker, Coates heard 
a voice. “It looks like a nice night,” it 
said, “There’s a fine crowd here.” 

Then came the first salvo from the 
big guns and novice Coates thought 
the ship had been hit. He’d never be- 
fore felt how the deck stings your soles 
and sends waves of air billowing up 
your pants legs when a cruiser lets go 
with all 15 of its big guns at once. The 
glare blinded him and the recoil threw 
him against the bulkhead. But the 
voices on the loud-speaker were calm 
and, more important, they were still 
there. By the time the second salvo 
went out ten seconds later, he had a 
grip on himself. For one thing, he 
knew he was on the sending end, for 
the moment at least, because he could 
see the shells as they left the guns, 
arching over the water in threes, like 
great balls of fire, and bursting among 
the coconut trees. 

He was so excited he missed the turn 
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at the end of their first run, and stood 
there wondering whether it was ever 
going to end. He counted the salvos 
and, that way, he knew how much 
time had passed. But he kept thinking 
there was something wrong, because 
30 salvos meant five minutes and they 
had been scheduled to turn off on a 
new course in four. When he reached 
48 in his counting, he looked back for 
the wake and saw its phosphorescence 
shear off to the left. That meant they 
had made the second run on schedule 
and were going into the third leg, 
which would take them out of the gulf. 
That was when he felt his breath go 
out and realized he’d been holding it 
all the time. 

Just as he was beginning to relax, 
the ship shuddered with a new rhythm, 
different and more terrible than the 
beat of outgoing shells. There was a 
long second of silence, while each man 
looked at his neighbor in the control 
tower with eyes that said, “We've been 
hit.” Then the voice came back on the 
intercom. It was damage control, say- 
ing, “Blowback in No. 3 turret.” An- 
other voice said, “Fire in the maga- 
zine.” And another, beside him, said, 
“Here’s where we swim.” 

There was a long pause, during 
which the last of the scheduled salvos 
came from the six-inchers all along the 
line. Then the voice came in again, 
calmer now, saying, “Fire under con- 
trol; fire in No. 3 under control. Dr. 
Coates, report to the wardroom; Dr. 
Coates, report to the wardroom to tend 
casualties.” 

The sound of his own name brought 


October 


him back to earth. He didn’t know 
what he was going down to, but one 
thing was certain. That voice on the 
intercom was telling him to go to 
work. He was a passenger no longer. 
One of the men, he never knew who, 
patted him on the back and said, “Go 
to it, Doc.” 

Below he found the wounded, laid 
out all over the sick bay and overflow- 
ing onto the broad tables in the ward- 
room and the floor of the admiral’s 
cabin and even the passageways. He 
couldn’t hear their pain, because they 
wouldn’t let it out between their tight- 
clenched lips. But he could see it on 
their faces and read it in their eyes. 
And so he knew, without thinking it 
out, that the first thing to do was to 
treat the pain and leave their burns till 
later. 

He started from where he stood and 
worked across the 60-foot ward, devel- 
oping a rhythm as he went: “Feel 
along the arm. Left hand into pocket. 
Up comes a morphine syrette. Bite off 
the head because your hands are hold- 
ing the arm just right, It’s not the way 
the book says you should do it, but it’s 
quicker. Then press till the first drop 
oozes out of the needle. Then slow 
down. Careful now, as you shoot the 
heaven-sent stuff into the muscle. Drop 
the en:pty tube on the floor. Now the 
crayon to the man’s forehead, if he has 
a forehead that isn’t burned crisp. Or 
to his chest or his leg or wherever 
there’s skin that can be marked, so 
someone else won’t give him a second 
dose he couldn’t stand. Then move on 
to the next man. And don’t look at the 
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far wall. You’ll know when you get 
across the room, but it seems to take 
forever.” 

Then, halfway across the deck, he 
found his hand reaching for an arm 
that already had another hand on it. 
He looked up and saw Cliff Storey, 
doing the same thing and concentrat- 
ing just as hard and therefore just as 
surprised to meet him. And they would 
have both laughed, only somehow you 
couldn’t laugh in a room full of des- 
perately injured men. 

They turned then to the plasma, and 
Coates began to understand why Dr. 
Storey had been hoarding those plasma 
packages and “borrowing” them and 
begging them and trading for them at 
every stop from Panama to the South 
Pacific. Because they were way above 
their quota on plasma, five times above 
their quota. Yet now they could use 
every last precious bottle. 

So, while the corpsmen cut away 
what was left of the men’s clothes, they 
sweated and worked in the hot ward- 
room, fighting their way through the 
burn-toughened flesh with the thick 
plasma needles and pumping life back 
into men who should, long since, have 
died. And watching them not die, be- 
cause plasma is wonderful stuff if you 
have it. Thanks to Storey, they had it. 

Morning came. But Coates didn’t 
know it because he didn’t eat break- 
fast and he didn’t see the sun. He kept 
on fighting death down there, doing 
things he had to do and marveling at 
the guts of the men before him who 
should have groaned but didn’t. 

While he fought he knew, though 


no one told him, that the men topside 
were fighting anoiaer battle up there. 
He knew just how it would be; how 
the Jap would send in his squads of 
torpedo bombers to try to-kill the ships 
he couldn’t touch when they had walk- 
ed right up the line the night before. 
Coates knew it by things he wouldn’t 
have understood a week before: by the 
way the deck tilted when the ship took 
a turn, by the way the needle in his 
hand shook when the guns chattered 
overhead, and by the way the bubbles 
churned up in the hanging plasma bot- 
tles. 

Then it was all over above. The guns 
quieted, and in the stillness the men 
on the tables could hear a cheer that 
sifted down through the _ battened 
hatches and rang through the very 
metal of the hull. They didn’t know 
the details: how our planes from Hen- 
derson Field had let the japs come on 
until the task force was in sight and 
then pounced upon them from the 
clouds. They didn’t know that the 
score stood 17 Japs down and two 
probables against three of our own 
planes lost and two of the pilots safe. 

But they heard the cheering and, 
from then on, the fight in the ward- 
room took on a new note, It was still 
a steady routine; morphine, plasma, 
cleaning the burns, applying cod-liver- 
oil ointments, dressing the wounded 
with vaseline gauze. Dawn came and 
noon and night. Time passed only in 
terms of bandages applied and, most 
of all, of bubbles rising slowly in the 
plasma bottles as the fluid dripped life 
into the men’s veins. It passed in small 
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units to some of the men. And in vast 
amounts to boys like Gunners’ Mate 
€rewson, whose burned-out body drank 
it up and cried for more until they 
could hardly find a vein in which to 
place their needles. On the second day, 
when the clocks were again in focus 
and they were streaking to port, it took 
both doctors and two corpsmen an 
hour and a half to get a needle into 
place. But it was worth it, for Crewson 
came out of coma that time, stayed out 
and joined the growing list of sure 
survivors, 

It was then that Coates first noticed 
the squooshing sound that followed 
him around. He brushed it off and 
tried to shake it away, as if it were a 
ringing in his ears. He began to be 
afraid to hear it, afraid to ask anyene 
else if they heard, afraid it was a noise 
that sounded only in his head. He 
worked on, until a corpsman tapped 
his arm. “Take your shoes off, Doc- 
tor,” the kid said. “They’re full of 
sweat and splashing.” 

He kicked them off his swollen feet 
and, after that, the sweat worked onto 
the floor. He tightened his belt another 
notch and didn’t know it was because 
he had lost ten pounds between the 
heat and the 60 hours since he had last 
slept. 

He made the rounds once again and 
then, at last, Coates and Storey sat 
down and tallied up their score. Five 
men had not lived to reach the ward- 
room. Twelve had been carried out, 
one by one. But around them there 
were 20 who would definitely pull 
through. And 12 more who’d make it, 


October 


if they lived through the next few 
hours. 

Those 12 were the men who had 
been nearest the exploding gun. When 
the breech that should have closed had 
failed and the shell that should have 
hit the Japs had instead hurled its 
flame backwards into the turret, those 
were the men who caught the full force 
of the flames. Their faces, arms, and 
chests were burned. In that they dif- 
fered little from those who were al- 
ready recovering, but deep in their 
lungs they bore more fearful wounds, 
the injuries of burning gases that had 
leaped down their throats as if to strike 
at their very hearts. 

Such inner wounds cannot be treat- 
ed by oils, pastes, and bandages. The 
Navy’s experts prescribed supportive 
treatments, the very plasma treatments 
they had already given these men to 
ward off shock and renew the body’s 
will to fight. And these were obviously 
not enough. 

As they watched these boys—Cava- 
naugh, Dunn, Gregory, Outlaw, Pru- 
itt, Crowley, little McGarry, and tall 
George Meuth—it seemed as if there 
was nothing more they could do for 
them. Within their blasted lungs, na- 
ture was throwing up its own defenses, 
trying in its own way to tip the scales 
against death. But therein lay their 
greatest danger. For, as the injured tis- 
sues sloughed off their waste matter, 
the swollen throats of all 12 began to 
fill with bloody fluid, throwing them 
into racking spasms of hopeless cough- 
ing, spasms that would only hasten 
death unless stopped quickly. 
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Then it was that Coates fell back 
upon his baby-doctor training. Some- 
how his tired mind reached back into 
the old life he had quite forgotten in 
the last two days of fighting. He re- 
called an old country doctor’s trick for 
fighting diphtheria, where also nature 
gets confused and kills in its attempt 
to save. He knew it wasn’t the mod- 
ern technique, but he told Storey about 
it nonetheless. And, almost in despera- 
tion, they decided to try it. 

Acting with speed now, once the de- 
cision had been made, they cut lengths 
of fine rubber tubing from off the ex- 
hausted plasma bottles. The corpsmen 
gathered around Coates while he slip- 
ped a tube down deep into one man’s 
gasping throat. They saw him bend 
over and suck slowly, gently, upon the 
protruding rubber cylinder. Then, as 
a corpsman held up a pan, Coates ex- 
pelled from his own mouth the bloody 
fluid he had drawn from the sick boy’s 
chest. 

The corpsmen looked at Storey and 
his eyes said, “Go ahead.” The group 
dispersed and each man found his pa- 
tient. Gently they worked, imitating 
each motion Coates had made, drain- 
ing away the wastes, while the room 
grew quiet and even the other wound- 
ed watched. Then, one by one, they 
stood erect, their job done, their pa- 
tients breathing freely again. 

From then on, all hands concen- 
trated upon the 12. Their pulses were 
felt every 12 minutes. Their plasma 
bottles were rigged so that the flow 
hever stopped, so that the new bottles 
began to give their first drips before 


the old ones had quite yielded their 
last. They looked for things to do for 
those boys. And yet, for all they did, 
they found themselves standing most 
of the time, just watching. 

As they kept their vigil, a sailor be- 
gan to open the dogged-down porthole 
covers. The light of the second dawn 
streamed in across the tables. Through 
the portholes Coates saw the lush green 
of distant tropic hills. He went to the 
nearest porthole and put his head out. 
The clean wind filled his lungs as he 
pressed his shoulders against the steel 
bulkhead ana craned his neck. Ahead, 
far off but getting bigger, loomed the 
great white hull of the hospital ship, 
its red cross blazing in the brilliant 
morning sun. He turned towards Dr. 
Storey, the two veterans went off to 
write up the records for the 32 who 
lived. 

Coates and Storey brought the 12 
most seriously injured to the Relief, 
where their work was taken up by 
Dan McCarthy, Ed Denneen, Tom 
Garvey, and Lyman Hoyt. In the end, 
two of the 12 succumbed, But none 
among the Relief’s doctors were sur- 
prised. Their astonishment was re- 
served rather for the fact that any of 
these seared and mangled wraiths 
pulled through. 

Late that night I went down into 
the quiet wards with Commander Mc- 
Carthy. Swathed in their bandages, 
the burned men looked ghostly in the 
dim light. Most of them were asleep 
and we left them undisturbed, each 
watched over by a corpsman tensely 
conscious of his responsibilities. 
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Chief Bo’s’n’s Mate Henry Dunn 
was under an oxygen tent and we 
would have passed his bed like the rest, 
but he saw us in the dim light and 
waved his hand weakly towards his 
mouth. For a moment the doctor hesi- 
tated. Then, concluding that the strain 
of talking would weigh less on the 
man than the feeling of having been 
passed by, the commander lifted a flap 
of the tent and we both bent down to 
catch Dunn’s words. 

His voice was low and incredibly 
hoarse but his phrases came out clear 
and coherent. He told us how he had 
been outside the hatch, “on the topside 
patrol.” After the explosion he had not 
known that he was injured. He had 
rushed over to grasp.a fire hose, It was 
only when he lifted the hose and 
watched it drop from his hands, that 
he realized his palms were both burn- 
ed to the bone. Now, talking to us, he 
was troubled by a terrible sense of 
guilt. Somehow, he thought his failure 
to get that hose into the burning turret 
had caused the death of some of the 
men within. 

The doctor listened quietly. Then he 
slowly explained the thing to Dunn— 
explained that water sent into that red- 
hot turret would have parboiled the 
already injured men. Dunn listened, 


his face immobile. We could hardly be 
sure he heard the words or knew their 
meaning. 

The doctor repeated the whole short 
explanation over again. And this time 
Dunn responded, at first not with his 
mouth but with his eyes. After a while 
he moved his lips, and the low hoarse 
voice said, “Thanks, Doc, I hope you’re 
right.” 

He closed his eyes and we turned 
down the flap of the oxygen tent. Out 
on deck, Dr. McCarthy stopped for a 
smoke. The night air resensitized our 
nostrils and we smelled again the acrid 
powder odors that still hung around 
the men—nearly two days after the 
explosion. I asked the doctor about 
Dunn’s chances and he shrugged his 
shoulders. We were silent for a while 
again. I suggested coffee. Again Mc- 
Carthy shrugged his shoulders. 

Then he said, “You drink it, Maisel. 
I'll meet you later in the wardroom. 
I want to take another look at that 
boy.” 

I watched my old friend’s tired back 
as he walked slowly towards the lad- 
der. Somehow I knew then that it 
would be a long time, perhaps sunrise, 
before McCarthy came up for coffee. 
He was going to watch that boy until 
he pulled him through. 


Sth 


It has been said that prayers are little messages that we send up to God, 
and that they are said at night in order to get the cheaper rate. 


Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C., in the Ave Maria (12 Aug. °44). 
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U.S. writer gently taught 


Every morning I had scen her, a 
tiny, frail old lady dressed from tip to 
toe in black and with widow’s weeds 
trailing behind. She sat erect and with 
great dignity in the middle of a plank 
nailed into a filthy old donkey cart, 
drawn by a tired old donkey, along a 
road in Normandy. 

I had seen her for six consecutive 
mornings, and had wanted to speak 
to her, but her peaceful serenity dis- 
couraged me from asking the ques- 
tions that would only, I knew, revive 
memories of a recent sorrow. 

Today the opportunity presented it- 
self. A wheel came off the cart. I know 
nothing gbout putting wheels back on 
donkey carts, but I offered to help. She 
rewarded me with a sweet smile and 
spoke to me in English. And between 
us we got the wheel back on. She had 
the prettiest, whitest hands I have seen. 
Then I asked her where she went every 
morning so early. 

“To Mass,” she replied, and then: 
“Are you a Roman Catholic?” 

“No,” I replied. 

“Have you ever been to a Catholic 
service?” 

Once again I replied, “No.” 

“Well, would you like to come?” 

To this I replied, “Yes,” hopped into 
the donkey cart and away we went. 

She didn’t say a word all the way 
to church. The donkey knew the way 


Prayers Said 


By JUDY BARDEN 


Condensed from the New York Sun* 


and the reins hung loose in her hands 
as she gazed straight ahead of her, tak- 
ing no notice of me. 

It was the most beautiful church I 
have ever seen. The early morning sun 
streamed upon us through the stained 
glass windows. The brass candle- 
sticks gleamed golden before a myriad 
of flowers decorating the altar. She 
bowed, crossed herself and knelt to 
pray. I was at a loss until she whis- 
pered to me, “Pray for those boys out 
in the front line. It doesn’t matter what 
your religion is.” 

When we rose to leave she said, “I 
would like to show you where the re- 
mains of my husband and son are 
buried.” I went with her to the grave 
surmounted by a crucifix, where we 
both prayed again. This time my pray- 
ers came naturally. Then she told me 
her story. 

She had lived in a large chateau with 
a retinue of servants, her husband and 
an only son. The Germans had arrived. 
They took over the chateau, moved 
her husband and son to Paris where 
they had made them both work. She 
herself hatl been allotted a tiny out- 
house. 

Her husband died. He had not been 
used to the rough work and the long 
hours. Then her son arrived home 
trom Paris to tell her he was going to 
be sent to Germany. 


*280 Broadway, New York City, 15. Aug. 1, 1944. 
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“This,” she said, “I couldn’t bear, so 
I decided to hide him when his leave 
was up. We talked it over, he and I, 
and both agreed it would be better to 
die in France together than be sepa- 
rated and probably die apart. 

“The day his leave was up we heard 
the Americans had landed in France. 
The Germans forgot my son in the hell 
that was let loose here. 

“How did my son die? I thank God 
he was shot straight through the heart. 
I shall never know whether the Amer- 
icans did this accidentally, or the Ger- 


mans, but I know that he died with 
a prayer on his lips that France would 
again be free. And his prayer is being 
answered every day. I go every day to 
pray for the same thing. Do you?” 

Ashamedly I admitted I didn’t. 

“You should,” she admonished gent- 
ly. “It is for you and your children that 
we are fighting for this freedom,” 

I left her, feeling very guilty but 
making a silent vow that even if I can’t 
get to church every day, I will at least 
pray daily for those boys who are giv- 
ing their lives for me and my children. 








sh 


The Young Die Good 


When a baptized child dies, before coming to the use of reason, the small 
white coffin is covered with a crown of flowers, the sign of purity. The priest, 
in white, chants over the child, “Praise the Lord you children; praise the name 
of the Lord.” “Who will ascend to the mountain of the Lord? Who will stand 
in His holy place? The innocent of hands and clean of heart.” The priest then 
recites the following prayer: 

“Almighty and most merciful God, who, when little children born again 
of water depart this mortal life, dost forthwith, without any desert of theirs, 
bestow upon them life everlasting, as we believe Thou hast done to this little 
child, grant, we beseech Thee, that through the intercession of the blessed 
Virgin Mary and of all Thy saints, we may serve Thee here with pure minds 
and be forever united to the blessed little ones in paradise. Through Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 

The Church knows that although it is not true that the good die young, 
it is true that the young die good. There are things worse than death, and it is 
well to remember that when Christ said, “Let him that is without sin cast the 
first stone,” they went away beginning with the oldest. 

Merlin J. Guilfoyle in the Monitor (12 Aug. 44). 
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"Hell and horse feathers 


The day we left was the most de- 
lightful since we had arrived from 
Sicily months before. Days between 
had been like a dream. We had not 
been sent to a training camp (men 
who had twice defeated the élite of 
German panzer and paratroops didn’t 
need more training) but were billeted 
in a lazy little English country town 
where the townsfolk treated our sol- 
diers like sons. War seemed miles and 
years away. Cinemas were packed, and 
the pubs crowded with soldiers drink- 
ing flat, warm British beer and playing 
darts. The ancient church fairly bulged 
Sunday mornings at Mass as the old 
verger tolled the bell and the farmer- 
usher blew out his mustache at sight 
of such a throng. We had become part 
of the picturesque town, 

Then war caught up with us again. 
The townspeople sorrowed to hear of 
our leaving, the old pastor almost in 
tears. He could never get quite enough 
of the gentle, respectful joking and 
repartee of American soldiers standing 
around the church door. 

Soldiers are our most potent good- 
will ambassadors. They do more to- 
ward cementing international relations 
than a troupe of high-hatted, high-sal- 
aried statesmen. They will not be for- 
gotten, nor will their influence, gener- 
osity, nor infectious good nature. That 
is one blessing from the evil of war. 


*Union City, N. J. 






D Day and After 


By FABIAN FLYNN, C.P. 
Condensed from The Sign* 


And so, we waved good-by to the 
ruddy-cheeked fishmonger with his 
clean marble slabs of stinking plaice 
and bloaters; to the dinky cinema that 
was Broadway or Main Street or a 
night club or a Western plain every 
night for a brief hour or two; to the 
ironmonger where we bought our coat 
hangers or twine; and to the bookshop 
where we browsed with never a nasty 
look from the presiding ancient. 

Good-by to all that! And, once again, 
ships, tanks, planes; dead and wound- 
ed; cold beans and dry biscuits; dirt, 
dust, mud. D Day! 

Once we were loaded on the trans. 
port, I said Mass every evening in the 
troops’ mess. The attendance and the 
fervor were not merely gratifying, they 
were inspiring. It was more like a mis- 
sion than daily Mass. And it wasn’t be- 
cause the men were scared. It was be- 
cause the chips were down. They knew 
from bitter experience what we were 
headed for. Were not most of them 
veterans of Oran, Tunisia, El-Buettar, 
Gela, and Troina? 

Scoffers may ridicule this fervor, lay 
it to fright or superstition. Scoffers sel- 
dom get as far as the front lines. As 
one soldier remarked, “It doesn’t make 
you too afraid, Father, really. But it 
sure makes you think.” 

On the eve of D Day I heard confes- 
sions practically all day. At Mass, my 


September, 1944. 
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altar was a table set between two cof- 
fee urns. A small space was cleared in 
front and the rest of the place was 
packed with soldiers and sailors. They 
overflowed into companionways, stood 
upon stairs, sat huddled on assorted 
gear along the wall, even knelt on a 
dishwashing machine. It was an un- 
forgettable experience. Being a mis- 
sionary, I am pretty hard-boiled about 
crowds, but this one was different and, 
although it was a repeat performance, 
it gave me a lump in the throat. Every 
man received Holy Communion. And 
for many it was Viaticum. 

The server’s tinkling, tinny bell be- 
came, momentarily, a deep and solemn 
tolling for many kneeling around me 
whose sacrifice would presently be 
complete, whose young bodies must 
soon be pierced, torn, crucified! 

It was ten days before I was able to 
offer Mass for them again. In that brief 
space, D Day dawned and passed. We 
made the landing, secured a beach- 
head, and began to push inland. 

How easy, almost effortless, that ap- 
pears when thus set down. But who 
can adequately describe the madness, 
the horror, the confusion, the terror, 
the hellish fury of an assault upon a 
beach? Those who live through it want 
only to forget. No figures can suggest 
the terrific strain; the awful draining 
of a man’s powers and faculties, rack- 
ing tension, moments of fright, pound- 


ing hearts, shock, labored breathings,. 


sobs, groans; the fearful toll of lives, 
painful wounds, and heroism of the 
smoking, flaming, and bloody cauldron 
that is a beach battle. 





No words can even remotely picture 
the thundering roar of shore batteries 
vomiting destruction; the vicious crack 
of 88’s, billowing smoke of air bursts, 
their searing fragmentation, the crash- 
ing sound of a direct hit; absurd at- 
tempts of a soldier to make himself 
shrink; the deafening din as a landing 
craft is blown up; the men stumbling 
from wounds and foundering beneath 
heavy packs in boiling surf, the relent- 
less pushing of those behind, the dead 
bodies that float amid oil and wreck- 
age on the receding waves; the mortar 
shells from nowhere that feather down 
in an eerie rush of wind to shake the 
earth as they hit. 

The frantic cry of “Medics!” heard 
above the din; the whistle and ping of 
small arms and snipers’ bullets, the un- 
mistakable drrup of a German ma- 
chine gun; the curses and commands 
of officers; the equipment hit and aban- 
doned half in and out of the water; 
smoldering trucks and jeeps, and silent, 
battered tanks; baggage and bedding 
strewn among dead bodies and stalled 
vehicles; assault boats impaled on 
spikes, high and dripping in the fall- 
ing tide; the earthshaking detonation 
of mines touched off or stepped on— 
but always the ranks and lines of men 
pouring ahead. H Hour stands for hell 
let loose! 

All day it lasted and through the un- 
endurably long twilight. Then came 
the night with flares making daylight 
of the darkness, planes purring and 
droning, diving, and bombing to harry 
and impede us. Around and around, 
up, down and over in maddening rout. 
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When the flares sputtered out we 
would inch a bit inland. And thus it 
went on all night until the sun broke 
through morning mists; then the winds 
calmed and allowed the landing of re- 
inforcements and supplies. 

Sixty-four hours it took before we 
could say that we had established a nar- 
row beachhead. The enemy had thrown 
everything at us, but the American 
doughboy stuck. 

The work of the Catholic chaplain 
in combat is manifold. He buries the 
dead whenever he can or must. He 
helps with the wounded, listens pa- 
tiently to the battle-weary, consoles the 
dying. He hears confessions in all man- 
ner of places and under all sorts of con- 
ditions, Some of the time he spends 
merely trying to save his own skin. 
Above all, when conditions permit, he 
celebrates Mass. I have celebrated Mass 
on decks, in saloons, deep in the holds 
of ships; in a goat pasture, in olive 
desert and almond groves; in the mer- 
ciless heat; in a 12th-century cathedral, 
in an Algerian fire house; in convents 
and monasteries; among the ruins of a 
Greek temple; in the recreation hall of 
a captured German barracks; and in an 
abandoned Mediterranean gambling 
casino where, in place of familiar Scrip- 
tural quotations, the frescoes of this 
“church” announced: Roulette, Bacca- 
rat, Chemin de fer, Sortie, Chef des 
Croupiers. 

I have said Mass in a prisoner-of-war 
stoc'sade; in the cobbled courtyard of 
a miniature medieval castle complete 
with moat and draw, snuggling be- 
tween two bleak Sicilian hills; in an 








English village, the first in 400 years; 
in a chapel just outside the entrance to 
the notorious Casbah. 

Last Sunday I celebrated Mass in a 
damp, stinking cow barn, a scant few 
hundred yards from the German lines, 
the farthest forward I have yet been 
able to set up an altar. A huge, over- 
size cider cask rolled on its side served 
the purpose, Only six men from each 
company could be spared to attend. 
The barn was one of the few spots in 
our area that had sufficient cover and 
was not under enemy observation. 

In combat, only for such small, scat- 
tered groups can the chaplain say Mass, 
if at all, Not until a unit has been re- 
lieved for a rest period can all the men 
assemble, But, wherever Mass is said it 
is crowded with as many as can attend, 
with nearly 100% Communions, and 
with manifestation of sincere fervor 
and pious gratitude. 

It is not always possible to select a 
suitable site. Sometimes shells whiz an. 
noyingly overhead, sometimes a sniper 
is busy a few fields away, perhaps there 
is digging going on or a bulldozer 
working near by, or tanks and trucks 
roar by kicking up dust. Sometimes 
the distraction is merely a braying 
mule who is usually silent until the 
brief sermon starts. 

On Sundays when the men are de- 
nied the privilege of attending Mass, 
many take their missals and read the 
Mass of the day cramped in a foxhole 
or sitting about a gun position, Others 
gather where they can and recite the 
Rosary. 

One Sunday a group of men walked 
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more than two miles to attend the 
Mass in the barn. Their company was 
strung out holding a position only a 
few hedgerows distant from the ene- 
my. These men had been on the alert 
all night with straining eyes and ears, 
constantly harassed by snipers, sneak- 
ing patrols, and mortar fire. They had 
not had hot “chow” in 48 hours. They 
were dirty, unshaven, weatherbeaten, 
weary to exhaustion. Yet, at dawn 
when their platoon was relieved until 
the next night, before rolling in a blan- 
ket they traveled the long miles to be 
present at Mass which they learned, 
by means of the GI grapevine, was to 
be said. 

This incident is not a usual occur- 
rence. But it is symptomatic of the 
spirit of faith and devotion manifested 
by so many of our Catholic soldiers in 
combat. 

There is something wholesome and 
contagious about religion as these men 
practice it. It is faith in action; the in- 
finite treasury of faith being expended; 
the flowering of convictions; the fulfill- 
ment of Catholic home training; the 
fruit of the humble work of our Reli- 
gious in parish schools; the answer to 
loving prayers; the reward of the Sac- 
raments; religion in a democracy. 

Are there no lax and indifferent 
Catholic soldiers? There are indeed, 
God help us, too many! There are men 
who reflect discredit upon race and 
religion. But, in this regiment, such 
men are not merely few, they are an 
infinitesimal minority. Perhaps I have 
been spoiled by my men. 

Merely by being themselves, our sol- 
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diers have amazed overseas civilians, 
snowed them under by a display of 
genuine Catholicism, and, in some in- 
stances, shocked them out of torpor 
and indifference. The sight of so many, 
and Americans at that, devoutly at- 
tending Mass, publicly professing faith, 
astounds those people. In one diocese 
we passed through, my lads gave the 
Bishop enough money to repair his 
damaged seminary and run it for a 
semester. In another place the artillery- 
men, Catholic and non-Catholic, paid 
off the entire debt on a convent and 
orphanage. It was their own idea. 

These lines are being written in a 
battle-scarred Norman farmhouse. Its 
walls are riddled, its doors splintered, 
and its windows blown in, but its stur- 
dy beams still hold. The kitchen and 
one other downstairs room are being 
used as an aid station, 

Very early this morning I anointed 
a soldier dying from ugly, penetrating 
head and chest wounds. As I turned to 
leave, I noticed that somebody must 
have brushed against the pin-up girl 
on the wall and loosened the adhesive 
tape in one corner so that she hung at 
a ludicrous angle. In the half light the 
impression of her awry indignity was 
heightened. 

Yet, it seemed that the pin-up girl, 
by that accident, was put in her true 
focus. How utterly useless she seemed; 
how incongruous her presence in that 
blacked-out room reeking of oozing 
blood, drugs, and steaming coffee; re- 
dolent of mud and sweat, of manure- 
clotted boots and acrid powder fumes. 
Glimpsed through the heavy-hanging 
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cigarette smoke and in the flickering 
light of candles and flashlights, how 
her shameless, half-naked body mock- 
ed at the blood-spattered, pain-racked, 
quivering, gouged, and torn young 
body on the stretcher. How profane in 
the presence of that noble, generous 
sacrifice. (If that be Phariseeism, make 
the most of it.) 


But, hanging at her crazy angle, the ~ 


pin-up girl was much more. She was a 
symbol of some of the things that are 
wrong with America and Americans. 
Our men fighting, suffering, dying, 
ask for bread and we give them stone. 
Instead of something uplifting, worth- 
while, comforting amid the horrors of 
war, we shower them with pin-up 
girls. Instead of cogent reasons for their 
sacrifice, we hand them a booklet on 
how to act in an English pub or if ac- 
costed by a French prostitute. 

These men endured the hell of the 
landing and for 29 days now have 
fought without rest or relief. In 29 days 
they have had one issue of clean cloth- 
ing, one pair of socks per man. A mis- 


erable, steady drizzle now in its second 
week has soaked everyone and every- 
thing. Foxholes are slimy with muck, 
The night wind whips about to reach 
one’s very marrow. A quick fire to 
brew coffee is out of the question. 
Blackout is total. A constant vigil must 
be kept for the least enemy move. It is 
nerve-taxing, punishing warfare. 

Yet, there he is, your infantryman, 
badly needing a shave and a bath, 
growling at cold coffee and spurning 
perpetual stew, but determined and de- 
fiant, still dishing it out. He wears no 
wings, gets no extra pay, has no spe- 
cial uniform, enjoys no privileges. But 
he’s the man who wins your war. The 
old foot soldier, in there in the rain 
and mud, breasting the spray of bullets, 
sweating out the earth-shaking artil- 
lery barrage, fighting, hiking, digging 
in, patrolling, holding. In there all the 
time. The first to draw fire, the last to 
be relieved. He’s the guy you can’t win 
wars without. Tell him he’s a hero? 
“Horse feathers, Bud.” He’s just GI 
Joe. ° 


SS 


Census 


Stevens Point is probably the most characteristic Polish city in Wisconsin. 
Rural settlements round about make it the hub of their activities. Citizens 


think Polish. 


A professor who had never before visited Stevens Point made this inquiry 
at the hotel desk, “What is the population of this city?” 
“Polish,” was the response of the clerk as he turned to other duties, be- 


lieving he had given a complete answer. 
From Old World Wisconsin by Fred L, Holmes (Hale, 1944). 





By ELLAMAY HORAN 


Condensed from America* 


| aM a laywoman. For twenty years I 
have taught college classes in which 
have been many women Religious. I 
have seen all kinds of Religious habits. 
And I like the beautiful, symmetri- 
cal, orderly. As I contemplate the typi- 
cal laywoman (not the young woman 
or matron who spends hours each week 
in the beauty salon and more hours be- 
fore the mirror) I am inclined to say, 
“How fortunate the Religious!” What 
discrepancies her habit conceals: de- 
fects in figure, complexion, and hair- 
dress; defects in fabric, cut, and tailor- 
ing—defects bound to accompany lack 
of time and money, and preoccupation 
with more important things. If appear- 
ances count, then the habit counts for, 
not against, the wearer. 

Further, I have been associated with 
Religious in home-visiting and in re- 
ligious instruction of public-school chil- 
dren. I have learned firsthand about 
the influence of the Religious habit on 
the lay mind, both child and adult. 
For over a year I have been working 
daily with the Daughters of Charity, 
who wear, perhaps, the most conspicu- 
ous habit in the Church. There was a 
time when I looked upon that habit 
aghast. What did people think about 
it? Did it not interfere with their apos- 
tolate? Today I know the answers. No 
lay person, no matter how mature, well 
prepared, or generous in devotion, can 
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Ask the one who wears one 


remotely approach the influence of the 
youngest, least experienced member of 
a Community garbed in the distinctive 
habit of her Order. The children look 
up to her, hang on her every word. 
Adults trust her, instinctively respect- 
ing the habit she wears. The needy 
seek her out without an introduction. 
The sinner views her habit as a sign of 
sanctity, guiding him back to God. 

Not long ago, I gave a group of chil- 
dren a lesson in religion. I knew I had 
done it well. My heart was in that les- 
son, and I had carefully prepared it. 
The children gave me their full codp- 
eration during the entire period. At the 
close of the presentation, I asked, “Are 
there any questions?” A half dozen 
hands shot up. “Yes, Tony, what is 
it?” And Tony, spokesman for the six, 
or 60, asked, “Will Sister be back next 
week?” 

Tony did not even bether to add a 
distinctive name to Sister. Sister, any 
Sister, would do. It is Sister, in the spe- 
cial uniform of devotion to the cause 
of Christ, who inspires children. They 
may know the Sisters but for a week 
of Wednesdays. They may be Catho- 
lics or non-Catholics; to each and all, 
Sister appeals. She stands for some- 
thing very special. She is like a framed 
picture that children love; something 
tangible, human, and understanding 
with the appeal of the other-worldly. 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City, 25. Aug. 12, 1944. 
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A picture needs a frame; the Reli- 
gious habit is that. When I think of a 
Religious garbed in secular dress, I feel 
that something very precious has been 
deprived of its proper setting. Even 
more, a lay-garbed Religious has been 
deprived of a most pewerful weapon. 

The woman who wears the habit of 
Religion, or the uniform which be- 
speaks her enrollment. for life under 
the banner of Christ, never questions 
its usefulness. She accepts it on the day 
of her “clothing,” and her devotion to 
it then is as firm, as loving, as if years 
of experience had already taught her 
its value in God’s work. She speaks of 
itas a “holy habit,” something that in- 
spires to holiness, or at least obliges the 
beholder to think, however fleetingly, 
of God and the things of God. Never 
does she complain of (one is even ready 
to say, never is she conscious of) skirts 
that almost touch the ground, starched 
collars, or confining headdress. She ac- 
cepted such confining bands and the 
weight and length of skirts when she 
received the habit for the first time— 
accepted them as gladly and as matter- 
of-factly as the soldier accepts his field 
uniform and rifle. 

But what does the onlooker say? 
“How can she endure it?” “Just look 
at those yards of material!” “Isn’t it 
wasteful?” “How can she stand the 
confining band about her head, that 
unwieldy bonnet?” “How can she en- 
dure it in this temperature?” All ques- 
tions of the onlooker, never of anyone 
associated with nuns. 

Their pupils and students, their lay 
associates and those for whom they 
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labor, are almost as astonished as the 
Sisters themselves when such questions 
are posed. If they cannot explain, they 
have absorbed something of the Sisters’ 
own acceptance of the Religious habit 
as a thing inseparable from the Reli- 
gious life. As for the Sisters themselves 
—well, God has blessed most of them 
with a sense of humor, that salt of sanc- 
tity, that priceless ingredient that saves 
zeal from zealotry, And when a ques- 
tion as to the suitableness or even the 
sensibleness of their attire is put to 
them by one much befurred as to the 
neck and much bare as to the legs, or 
by one whose high heels make of her 
a walking representation of the leaning 
tower of Pisa, smiles will be the Sis- 
ters’ only answer. 

The notion of “Religious in lay cos- 
tume” is far from new. Periodically it 
appears, and periodically it is laid to 
rest, as a shroud. St. Vincent de Paul 
is a classic example of one who held 
strongly for the plan of women conse- 
crated to God, devoted to works of 
charity, not wearing a Religious habit. 
Again and again, he spoke to his 
Daughters of the necessity of continu- 
ing in their simple peasant’s dress; it 
would keep them humble and hidden; 
it would enable them to go about the 
Paris streets unnoticed; it would ren- 
der them acceptable to the poor whom 
they served. The Daughters of Charity 
were absolutely obedient to their holy 
Founder’s injunction. And what hap- 
pened? That simple “peasant’s dress” - 
is today the most spectacular habit in 
the Church. 

Is the Religious habit a handicap?’ 
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Once, I thought that there was some- 
thing to be said on both sides. But ex- 
perience has taught me that all the ar- 
guments are weighted against the Re- 
ligious worker whose garb does not 
proclaim her for what she is, 

But is the habit a handicap? The 
simplest form of “Religious habit” is 
the Roman collar. It has come to be 
synonymous with “priest.” In the sud- 
den agony of an auto accident, in a 
blazing building, on the deck of a sink- 
ing ocean liner, what part does the 
Roman collar play? Do not frightened 
eyes seek it out, do not whitened lips 
cry to it, do not clutching hands reach 
towards it? They have never spoken 
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to the man who wears the collar; they 
do not know his name. But they know 
well what the collar stands for, and 
with one accord they turn to it in the 
hour of their desperate need. 

In everyday life we meet the wreck- 
ed in soul and mind and body. But too 
often the social worker is associated 
with organized philanthropy controll- 
ed by politics. She is considered the 
paid worker more interested in minute 
investigation than in divine charity. 
Sometimes she is even resented. But 
the Religious worker, her habit estab- 
lishing a point of contact, has entree. 
Like the Roman collar, the habit is her 
badge of service. 
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Flights of Fancy 
A man after my own stomach.— 
Barbara Nix. 


New dandelions buttered the grass. 
—Maureen Daly. 


As anonymous as a paper clip.— 
Sonya O'Sullivan. 


If you don’t die right, you’re dead 
wrong.—Overheard. 


Sign in a Brooklyn bakeshop: What 
foods these morsels be. 

So quiet you could hear a lamb lie 
down.—Chicago Tribune, 


Following their husbands from pil- 
lar to Army post.—Ross Williams. 


Long, yellow blossoms like sprayed 
sunshine.—Maureen Daly. 

The cat chose a sunny spot, and 
melted on the floor —D, Wilcox. 

Leaves gossiping among themselves, 
and birds quarreling.—Marian Sims. 

Who was the woman I saw you out- 
wit last night?—Kodiak, Alaska, Wil- 
liwaws, 

Of a sad-faced man dancing: he was 
just the Great Stone Face, with ants in 
his pants—Edwin Rutt. 

Time went on like an old dog breath- 
ing under the stove.—Gertrude Ober- 
meyer. 


[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases similar to 
those above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first. contributor of each one used. 


Exact source must be given, Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 
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A sower went out 






Pioneering Priest 


By F. A. BEHYMER 


Condensed from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch* 


On a mild winter day Father Pe- 
ters, coming out of church from the 
Holy Hour for servicemen, took in the 
familiar scene before him: the tiny 
town and the fat lands that encom- 
passed it; and the weariness that had 
been upon him fell away. It was for 
this he had toiled. He had planted and 
God had given the increase. Into the 
woods and swamps he had gone 38 
years ago to clear them and colonize 
them for the good of men’s souls and 
the greater glory of God. 

One autumn day in 1905 Father 
Frederick Peters, serving a church at 
Jefferson City, and destined, people 
said, for a high place in the priesthood, 
was called to St. Louis by Archbishop 
Glennon. The prelate told the priest of 
his plans for Catholic colonies. Down 
in the St. Frangois valley, in Dunklin 
county, Missouri, he had bought 16,000 
acres for one such colony. “I think you 
are the man for the place,” he said. 

Father Peters might have demurred, 
but he didn’t. Asked now if it was 
gladness or obedience that prompted 
him, he answers simply, “I was obedi- 
ent.” 

So to the town of Malden came Fa- 
ther Peters on Nov. 3, 1905, to begin 
the new life. Through timber and 
waste of waters he rode horseback un- 
til, 11 miles from town, he came to 


higher ground, There, he decided, he 


would take his stand and raise the cross 
and call men to follow him. 

One thing Father Peters had made 
up his mind about was that he would 
pick his people. They must be men and 
women with the hearts of pioneers 
who would be steadfast, no matter 
what came. He knew two men in St. 
Louis who filled the bill and called 
them to follow him. They were Jim 
Hogan, an Irishman, and Ed Bihr, a 
German. That made it two to one, with 
Jim on the short end, because Father 
Peters was German. 

The three pioneers made their way 
through the waters to the higher land 
which was to be the heart of the colo- 
ny. There was nothing in the way of 
a habitation there, except the deserted 
cabin of a chopper who had worked 
for the tie company that had taken out 
the best of the timber, They made it 
their home, the first home in the tiny 
town of Glennonville to be. For a par- 
ish church Father Peters acquired a 
shabby shed that had been the tie com- 
pany’s commissary, and placed at its 
roof peak the cross that was to be the 
colony’s symbol, It was a church that 
would do until a better could be built. 

The cutover timber was the only 
subsistence the land offered until it 
could be cleared and drained and the 
sour soil cured and at last brought 
under cultivation. For the timbermen 


*St. Louis, Mo. Feb. 22, 1944. 
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who would come and the families that 
would follow there would have to be 
shelter. Lumber was the primary need. 

The lumber was there, in the trees, 
so a sawmill was set up. The need for 
lumber was so urgent that for more 
than a year the priest himself handled 
the lever. During the first and second 
years he sawed more than a million 
feet of lumber. With the assurance of 
shelter, families picked and invited by 
Father Peters began to come in, the 
first ones from Howard county, Mis- 
souri. Later several families came from 
Jasper county, Indiana, also by invita- 
tion, and others came on their recom- 
mendation. 

The sawmill was not the only indus- 
try in the earlier days. To hasten the 
clearing of the land and to give em- 
ployment while this was under way, 
the priest set up barrel-heading, stave 
and ax-handle plants, which operated 
under his direction, employing 30 to 
40 men. 

Most of the families that came to 
make new homes in a new land were 
large or became large in due course. 
There had to be a school, so one was 
built, of logs. This was followed by 
frame structures for grade and high 
schools, in which, although they are 
part of the public-school system, the 
teaching is done by the Ursuline Sisters 
of Mount St. Joseph, Ky. All the chil- 
dren are Catholic, except those of seven 
families that were there before the colo- 
nists came. 

Through the years the floods that 
came down the St. Francois and spread 
over the valley were the colonists’ 
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greatest trials. Many seasons their crops 
were destroyed, too late for replanting. 
As early as 1908 an attempt was made 
to solve this critical problem. Under a 
20-year plan a great drainage district 
was formed. It helped, but it was not 
until the Wappapello dam was built 
that the long fight was won. “Now the 
floods are over,” says Father Peters, 
“thanks be to God.” 

Now that the colonizing project has 
won success and a rating as the best in 
the U. S., the colonists say, “Thanks be 
to God and Father Peters.” Thanks be 
to Father Peters because without his 
guidance they would not have come 
through. He was not only their pastor 
but he was the best farmer of them all. 
Father Peters would not say that, but 
it is true that from the beginning he 
took it upon himself to find out all that 
was to be known about the farming 
problems peculiar to the colony. He 
was equally diligent in telling the peo- 
ple what was good or bad for their 
souls or soils. He is also the doctor of 
their bodies, for with more than a little 
medical knowledge he renders first aid 
in all emergencies, even to the setting 
of bones, with the approval of the doc- 
tors of the region, who know his skill. 

In the field of public relations Father 
Peters was and is the voice of the par- 
ish, pressing always for needed im- 
provements, and consulted constantly 
by state and federal agencies. It was 
through his efforts that 30 miles of 
roads were built with county aid after 
he had surveyed them. He was active 
and influential in the promotion of the 
Wappapello dam. He is a member of 
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the Harbors and Rivers Commission 
at Washington, was a member of the 
WPA local board and vice president of 
the Ozark Border Electric Coopera- 
tive, the largest in Missouri, with 750 
miles of energized wire and with over 
700 miles waiting to be attached after 
the war. He is active in the promotion 
of public-health measures; and his ad- 
vice is sought by the FSA. 

In the depression, when so many 
banks failed, the colonists lost more 
than $50,000. But now there has been 
established a credit union which is con- 
sidered the best in southeast Missouri. 

The days of struggle are ended now 
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and success has been won. Father Pe- 
ters’ greatest satisfaction is that all the 
families who came at his bidding stuck 
through thick and thin, enduring the 
hardships and keeping the faith, When 
people were disheartened, Father Pe- 
ters said to them, “Stay with us, peo- 
ple, we’re going to get through some- 
how.” They stayed. 

That morning when he came from 
the Holy Hour for servicemen, it was 
not so much the weariness of years 
pressing upon him as the burden he 
bore for the grief and anxiety of his 
people, the 300 who had prayed in the 
church for the soldiers’ return. 


ty. 


Red Tape 


Red tape has been symbolic of time-wasting for more than 100 years. Before 
the advent of envelopes and filing systems, all English lawyers and government 
oficials tied their papers and documents with red tape, presumably because red 


was the royal color of the Crown. 


As far back as Dec. 6, 1658, a reward was offered in an advertisement ap- 
pearing in the Public Intelligencer for the return of “a little bundle of papers 
tied with red tape which were lost Friday last, between Worcester House and 


Lincoln’s Inn.” 


The long delay caused by slow-moving government officials in untying and 
locating documents, without which it was legally impossible to transact any 
pending government business, finally gave rise to this expression. 


One historian claims that Lord Minto, who was later to be governor gen- 
eral of India, gave the term its modern usage when he wrote the following 
letter in August, 1775, “Howe gets the command. The ships are in great for- 
wardness. I can’t say so much for the army; Lord Barrington sticks to rules, 


ted tape, and pack-thread.” 


Convoys (Jan. *44). 











Chummy With Bandits 


By MARK A. TENNIEN 


Friends are where you find them 


Condensed from Maryknoll, the Field Afar* 


The Maryknoll mission at Chik- 
kai, facing enemy-held islands just off 
the coast, sticks out like a finger to 
taunt the frustrated warships that sail 
menacingly up and down the coast. 
This “hot spot” assignment to Chikkai 
needed a man with a clear mind, cool 
head, and brave heart. The Bishop saw 
all these qualities and many more in 
Father Donat Chatigny, formerly of 
Amesbury, Mass., the Maryknoll mis- 
sioner now holding the post. The im- 
perturbable bald-headed little gentle- 
man is just turning 40. He comes from 
the gentle folk of Acadia and speaks 
soft words like “the murmuring pines 
and the hemlocks.” 

I first came to know Father Donat 
in the freshman course of poetry and 
prose. The students called him the 
Curé of Ars. 

Chikkai is a mountainous little re- 
gion, where the people speak the Hak- 
ka dialect, a language strange to even 
the neighboring districts. These Chi- 
nese hillbillies are for the most part 
hard-working farmers and fishermen, 
but guns hang in almost every home. 
They have feuds that could startle the 
Tennessee mountaineers out of their 
homemade boots. 

Most of the Chikkai Catholics are 
from families that have been Catholic 
for generations. They are not exactly 
spiritual snobs, but they incline to the 


*Maryknoll, N.Y. 
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attitude of “let the devil keep his own.” 
When the priest helps sick pagans, his 
Catholics sometimes tell him he would 
do better to keep his pills and energies 
for the faithful. Father Chatigny, who 
needs not their advice, is an insoluble 
enigma to the unlettered working folk 
of Chikkai. Their religion is hitched to 
the earth, not tied to a cloud, and they 
are puzzled to see the padre helping 
Catholic and pagan, rich or poor, offi- 
cial or bandit, 

For almost a decade, this pint-sized 
missioner has been tramping the ban- 
dit-infested mountain paths as if stroll- 
ing on Broadway. He goes unmolested, 
for the bandits love and respect him. 

On one occasion, Japanese and pup- 
pet troops made a foraging raid on the 
town but Father Chatigny had es- 
caped to the hills. None of us at home 
worried, knowing that the missioner 
could hide out in some bandit lair he 
had been called to before to cure the 
sick. A week later he was back at his 
ransacked mission, with nothing but 
good to say about the “friends” who 
had harbored him in the hills. 

Recently, while he was at the tiller of 
his little sailboat, making the ten-hour 
trip through the China sea from the 
leper colony at Ngai Moon to Chikkai, 
he was accosted by pirates, who told 
him to drop his sail and heave to. 
Father Chatigny hove to. Just as the 
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pirates were about to board, he was 
recognized as the Catholic priest from 
Chikkai. After much shouting to one 
another, the gentlemen of the high seas 
bowed their deep apologies, and wish- 
ed Father Chatigny good luck and fair 
winds. Reports later drifted into Chik- 
kai that the same sea bandits ran across 
a ship that was not sufficiently protect- 
ed, and thus became the proud owners 
of a cargo of cloth worth many tens of 
thousands of dollars. They attributed 
this good fortune, some Chinese told 
the missioner, to their chance meeting 
with him. 

But Father Chatigny is not always 
mild. In a sermon at one of his moun- 
tain mission stations, he was verbally 
scourging his people, for he had heard 
they aided the bandits in some recent 
raids. The congregation squirmed and 
worried and kept looking with horror 
towards one of the low windows. The 
preacher looked and saw framed in the 
window the faces of four of the bandits 
themselves! But while they leaned on 
their rifles, the fearless priest told his 
people that banditry is wrong, bad, un- 
just, and that they must have nothing 
to do with the bandits. Even bandits 
admire courage and respect a just man. 


Father Chatigny’s letters bes: reveal 
the man himself, People turn up at the 
neighboring missions with letters from 
Father Donat which close like this: 
“This boy’s father is a bandit, Keep the 
boy away from home, give him a job, 
and work him hard. I am sure he'll 
turn out all right.” Or like this: “This 
man is very poor. I can’t cure his sick- 
ness. Have the doctor do his best, and 
please feed him up.” 

Through nearly seven years of war, 
Father Chatigny has lived at Chikkai 
alone. He sees enemy warships that 
sometimes lie close and shell the shore. 
His bag is packed for the time when 
the enemy may threaten again. His has 
been a lonesome labor. 

But now he has Father Hoh, a Chi- 
nese priest, to assist him. Father Hoh 
was completing his studies in Hong 
Kong when the Japanese attacked. He 
lived through the siege, and later walk- 
ed nearly 200 miles into Free China to 
be ordained by Bishop Paschang. With 
an assistant, Father Chatigny now may 
have more time to take a holiday in 
the leper colony or visit neighboring 
priests, They will josh him a little; but 
he will always be welcome, for he is as 
refreshing as the dew. 


ah. 


Procession 


Every fifth person in the world is a Chinese. Despite floods, famines and 
wars, the Chinese continue to reproduce themselves in such large numbers that 
if they were to march four abreast past a given point, they would never finish; 
there would always be new Chinese to bring up the rear. 


The Little Missionary (March ’44). 








By T. J. McINERNEY 


Condensed from the Rosary* 


The tremendous growth of Cath- 
olic radio work has taken place during 
the last two decades, which makes it 
all the more phenomenal. When we 
consider that radio was not common 
until late in 1920, the existence of Cath- 
olic programs as early as 1923 indicates 
that Church authorities were quick to 
use this new medium. 

Individual radio outlets grew until 
by 1929 they were a recoxznized factor 
in radio. That year saw the first regu- 
lar network program, sponsored by the 
Catholic radio pioneer, Father Michael 
J. Ahern, S.J., who inaugurated the 
Catholic Truth Period over the Yan- 
kee network in New England. Secular 
programs of the so-called “star” varie- 
ty, featuring corny humor, frequently 
of an off-color tone, come and go, but 
Father Ahern’s program, like many 
Catholic radio features, is perennial. It 
is now known as the Catholic Question 
Box, and is in its fifteenth year over 
the same network and under the same 
guidance. 

The all-time outstanding Catholic 
radio feature, the Catholic Hour, be- 
gan in 1930 over the NBC nation-wide 
network. It has been on the air con- 
tinuously every Sunday with the ex- 
ception of one Sunday in 1931, relin- 
quished to the President for an impor- 
tant address, For 14 successive years 
the Catholic Hour has gone out from 
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Listeners’ guide 


NBC at the same time each Sunday 
evening, at six o'clock (Eastern war 
time). Starting in 1930 with 22 sta- 
tions, the Hour (really only a half 
hour) now is broadcast by 83 stations 
in this country and Hawaii. 

The world-wide influence of the 
Catholic Hour more than justifies the 
enormous effort and financing by the 
National Council of Catholic Men, 
originator and producer. The program 
has regular listeners all the way from 
Baker Lake, 1,000 miles north of Mon- 
treal, to the Falkland Islands, 3,500 
miles south of the Panama Canal. It is, 
in fact, the only regular contact the 
Oblate missionaries up at Baker Lake 
have with the outside Church world, 
because only one mail a year reaches 
that icebound Arctic outpost. 

The short-wave station, WGEO, in 
Schenectady, N. Y., has been carrying 
the Catholic Hour for many years. As 
a consequence, audience mail has been 
received not only from Baker Lake and 
the Falkland Islands, but also from 
Australia, some 8,000 miles west of San 
Francisco, and Turkey, 7,000 miles 
east of New York, as well as from ev- 
ery country in the Americas, Europe 
and Africa. The Hour is heard at 12:30 
p.M. on Sunday in Hawaii and at 9 
A.M. on Monday in Australia. 

The NCCM emphasizes the point 
that the purpose of the Hour is not to 


*141 E. 65th St., New York City, 21. September, 1944. 
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make ‘conversions, but to set out in 
their true light the teachings and prac- 
tices of the Church in the hope that 
this will create better understanding 
and overcome prejudice. Nevertheless, 
the number who have come into the 
true fold through the program is re- 
markable. The late Col. Horace ‘A. 
Mann and Mrs. Mann came into the 
Church as a result of listening. A man 
in Lebanon, Tenn., inspired by the 
Hour, traveled with his son 60 miles 
each Sunday to take instructions. A 
Catholic Hour convert in Fort Peck, 
Mont., became a postulant for the Do- 
minican Lay Brotherhood at Oakland, 
Calif., and an insurance company exec- 
utive in Little Rock, Ark., and his three 
daughters credit the Hour for their 
conversion. 

A striking story of a conversion at- 
tributed to the Catholic Hour came 
from a small town in the archdiocese 
of Cincinnati. The pastor of the only 
Catholic church was called by tele- 
phone one night to attend a sick man. 
The man was not a Catholic, although 
he showed a lively faith and a surpris- 
ing knowledge of the teachings of the 
Church. He told the priest that he had 
listened to the Catholic Hour each 
week for two years and expressed his 
conviction that no fair-minded person 
listening to the program for that length 
of time could fail to recognize the truth 
of the Church’s teachings, He wanted 
to be baptized that night. 

The priest hesitated. Despite the 
man’s understanding of the Church’s 
teachings, he thought that additional 
instruction would be necessary. The 


priest had to bear in mind, also, that 
the doctor’s judgment was that the 
man was not in danger of death. 

The man insisted, however, and 
begged the priést to instruct him as 
long as necessary later, but to baptize 
him immediately. After a prayer for 
guidance, the pastor complied. Some 
days later a stranger was buried from 
the parish church. The man who had 
been so anxious to come into the 
Church had died the night he was bap- 
tized. 

Seeking new fields in broadcasting, 
the NCCM inaugurated a program 
known as the Hour of Faith, on Oct. 
17, 1943. It is broadcast each Sunday at 
11:30 a.m. (EWT) over the Blue Net- 
work. The speakers on the Hour of 
Faith have been acclaimed for the sim- 
plicity and informality of their presen- 
tations of Catholic teachings, and the 
music is inspiring. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
inaugurated its Sunday Church of the 
Air series in 1931, presenting speakers 
of different religious faiths, Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant. In 1937 a half- 
hour morning program of the same 
type was added, at 10 o'clock. The aft- 
ernoon program, of the same length, 
begins at one. A Catholic speaker is 
heard on each division and is broadcast 
by 55 stations, from coast to coast. 

A full-hour and very interesting pro- 
gram, during 20 weeks of the year, is 
known as the Rosary Hour, broadcast 
in Polish from Buffalo, N. Y., on a net- 
work of 17 stations f.om Massachu- 
setts to Illinois. 

The Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
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ment at Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y., 
have been presenting the Ave Maria 
Hour each Sunday night since 1935. 
The New York outlet of its seven-sta- 
tion network is WMCA and the time 
is 6:30 p.m. (EWT). Dramatization of 
lives of the saints is its main theme. 

Still another nation-wide Catholic 
feature is the Sacred Heart program, 
broadcast daily from station WEW in 
St. Louis, Mo., by Father Eugene P. 
Murphy, S.J., and heard by more than 
100 stations from coast to coast in this 
country, Canada, and Alaska. 

Transcriptions are made of the Ave 
Maria dramatizations and are sent to 
sponsoring Catholic groups throughout 
the country and broadcast over approx- 
imately 160 individual stations. The 
well-known haven for youngsters, Boys 
Town, near Omaha, Neb., produces a 
transcribed program centering around 
its activities and this is broadcast over 
more than 250 stations. Some of the 
more momentous talks given by Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen on the Catholic Hour 
have been transcribed by the NCCM 
and are subsequently broadcast over 
hundreds of smaller stations. Each year 
during Holy Week, the NCCM re- 
leases a transcribed version of a script 
entitled The Living God, with charac- 
terizations by professional motion-pic- 
ture players. 

The NCCM conducted a survey re- 
cently which disclosed that each week 
at least52 15-minute Catholic programs 
can be listened to on local stations 
throughout the country; 60 half-hour 
programs; 12 full-hour broadcasts and 
28 features extending for miscellane- 
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ous periods.* Included are the many 
novena broadcasts arranged by local 
Catholic sponsors for the benefit of 
shut-ins and others who cannot attend 
services. 

For the benefit of those who wish to 
develop Catholic dramatic radio fea- 
tures, similar in format to secular 
dramas, there are numerous Catholic- 
college “workshops.” Those at the Cath- 
olic University, Washington, D.C.; 
Fordham University, New York City; 
Loyola University in Los Angeles; 
Immaculata College, St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y.; Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa; 
and St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
Kans., are among the most notable. 

As a service to Catholics interested 
in radio work, the NCCM organized a 
Catholic Radio Bureau in November, 
1938, to assist relations with the sta- 
tions, in arranging time for programs, 
to help in the actual production, to 
operate Catholic script libraries and, in 
general, to act as a clearing-house of 
information helpful to Catholic broad- 
casters, 

There are three ways in which rank- 
and-file Catholics can help in the con- 
tinuation and extension of the radio 
work within the Church. The first, is 
to listen. Consult radio listings in the 
newspapers for the programs mention- 
ed in this article and for other purely 
local programs which lack of space 
make it impossible to list. The second 
means of helping is to tell others about 
it. Make a specific Catholic radio pro- 


*Latest is one by Father Gales of the CaTH- 
oxic Dicest, in which catechism is taught to 
children as in a classroom. Everything is ex- 
tempore.—Ed. 
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gram, like the Catholic Hour, Hour 
of Faith, or Rosary Hour, a topic of 
conversation, and stimulate interest in 
all such programs, especially among 
non-Catholics. Lastly, support the pro- 
grams. Most radio networks and sta- 
tions contribute the necessary time and 
radio facilities, but there are other ex- 
penses which must be borne by Cath- 
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olic sponsors. The annual cost of the 
Catholic Hour, for administrative, 
printing, and other purposes, is about 
$50,000. Catholics who can afford it 
should send an occasional offering to 
the Catholic groups which have under- 
taken the important assignment of 
helping to spread Christ’s teachings on 
the ether waves, 


ah. 


The Polish Question 


Fog light 


The manner in which the Polish 
question is being discussed reveals cer- 
tain weaknesses in the mind of mod- 
ern man. Perhaps it would be true to 
say that they are weaknesses in the 
mind of man in any age, but, at any 
rate, they are weaknesses which are 
greatly exaggerated in the mass-pro- 
duced minds of modern men. They are 
worth study because they are among 
the main sources of today’s troubles, 
The first weakness may briefly be 
described as the confusion of the ques- 
tion “What ought to be done?” with 
“What can be done?” It is not right 
that answers to the first question 
should wait upon the answers to the 
second. For the first question is always 
a moral question and generally admits 
of a pretty clear answer which every 


By S. SAGAR 


Condensed from the Weekly Review* 


man can understand; but the answer 
to the second question demands special 
knowledge which not one man in a 
thousand possesses. The result is that 
the major, moral question is obscured 
in a fog of interminable and ill-inform- 
ed discussion of the minor, practical 
questions, This attempt to obscure the 
moral issue is usually started by evil 
men from selfish motives, But it is also 
often fostered by good men with the 
amiable intention of keeping the peace 
and letting bygones be bygones. 
Now, there is a vast gulf between 
letting bygones be bygones and trying 
to falsify the nature of the bygones. 
That is fatal to any future peaceful 
and quiet life. In that case the bygones 
don’t go by; they lurk around waiting 
their chance to emerge. No, if a man 


*Ditchling Press, Hassocks, Sussex, England. July 6, 1944. 
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has to compromise with his honor it is 
important that he should candidly ad- 
mit the fact. If I could not honor my 
bond, I hope I should have the manli- 
ness to go to my friend and say, “I’m 
sorry; but you see how I’m placed; I’ve 
done all I can, but I’ve been unlucky.” 
I should not tell him that under the cir- 
cumstances he had no right to expect 
me to keep my bond, Especially should 
I not tell him that I was under no ob- 
ligation to keep my bond unless he 
altered his household management to 
suit my tastes. 

Now in this discussion of the Polish 
question we are confusing the two 
questions. What we ought to do about 
Poland is a question which admits of 
only one answer. What we can do 
about Poland is a very different matter. 
Circumstances which we have been 
unable to control have put us in a very 
difficult position with regard to our 
promise to Poland. It is difficult to see 
how we are to avoid a compromise 
with our honor. But if we do com- 
promise, let us admit it. Let us say it is 
a compromise necessary in an imper- 
fect world. Let us say we are choosing 
the lesser of two evils. Let us say we are 
sorry. But do not let us hail our com- 
promise with honor as the precedent 
for the diplomacy of the perfect world 
which we are planning. Do not let us 
judge whether the Poles ought to be 
satisfied with us or not. Do not let us 
accuse the Poles of being cantankerous. 
Above all, do not let us pretend we are 
only bound to honor our promise to 
Poland if the Poles adopt a form of 
government which suits us. Do not let 
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us babble to them, as does The [Lon- 
don] Times, about a regime which 
“must allow no doubts to arise of its 
democratic credentials.” The question 
is too serious, the world is in much too 
perilous a pass, to allow of us indulg- 
ing in that bilge. 

Any compromise on the Polish ques- 
tion means good-by to the prospect of 
that perfect world which once loomed 
so large in our admiration. It is a con- 
fession of incapacity from the start. 
But a candid compromise does leave a 
hope of a tolerably imperfect world. If, 
however, the solution means the set- 
ting up of a puppet government amen- 
able to Russia, while obscuring the fact 
in unreal talk of “democratic creden- 
tials,” then there is no hope of any set- 
tled Europe in our time. 

A second mental weakness, related 
to the first, is a lack of proportion, a 
losing sight of the big feature in a case 
and getting entangled in a complexity 
of little features. Today, when all the 
news channels are choked with propa- 
ganda and reliable witnesses are so 
difficult to find, this sense of propor- 
tion is a man’s best guide to the truth 
of far-off things and events. 

Consider, for instance, the effect of 
this propaganda against the establish- 
ed Polish government. I was in a com- 
pany the other night and I could see 
one intelligent man who had been 
bamboozled by it. He argued that there 
might be something to be said for the 
contention that the Polish government 
was out of sympathy with large sec- 
tions of opinion in Poland. This man 
did not see that he had been sidetrack- 
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ed from the ‘main Polish question; 
neither did he retain his sense of pro- 
portion when he was considering the 
minor question on the sidetrack. 

What is the big feature of that minor 
question, the question of whether the 
Polish government is representative? 
The big feature is that there is a new 
diplomacy abroad in the world—or 
perhaps it is only a crude modern de- 
velopment of a feature in the old 
diplomacy. The nazis and communists 
have developed a technique in diplo- 
macy of which the essence is an aban- 
donment of all morals and manners. 
Its exponents do not seek to attain their 
ends by treating with the responsible 
government of a neighboring state, but 
by fostering a faction within that state, 
exaggerating the extent of this faction, 
broadcasting lies about the way the re- 
sponsible government is acting, insinu- 
ating that it is a minority government 
out of sympathy with the people, and 
without “democratic credentials” or 
any other thing that happens to be 
fashionable at that time. The object is 
to prepare the way for revolution and 
the establishment of a governinent fa- 
vorable to themselves. 

It may well be that there are Poles 
who are dissatisfied with the present 
Polish government. The Polish gov- 
ernors must be a very exceptional and 
fortunate lot if there are not. But in 
judging the situation one must keep 
the big feature steadily in view, and, 
but for that big feature, is it not clear 
that we should never have heard of any 
dissatisfied Poles? Any more than we 
should have heard of the corruption of 
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monks if the monasteries had not been 
pillaged. A man may argue that medi- 
eval civilization was in decay when it 
was destroyed, but if he loses sight of 
the fact that the medieval civilization 
was destroyed, his evidence about the 
extent of the decay is not worth listen- 
ing to. A man who cuts down a tree 
which he had no business to cut down 
may, after he has got away with the 
tree, get away with a tale that it was 
rotten. But the sensible man would be 
inclined to say, “I don’t know much 
about that, but I know who cut it 
down.” The man of modern mind, 
however, would not only be ready to 
accept the man’s word about the state 
of the tree, but would become so be- 
fogged in a discussion about the chem- 
istry of decay that he could persuade 
himself, even while sitting on the 
clean-cut stump, that’ the tree was a 
windfall after ‘all. 

If the modern world gets befogged 
in this affair of Poland, gets engrossed 
in Poland’s internal affairs and forgets 
what aroused its interest in that sub- 
ject, then the modern world is doom- 
ed. We must keep our eyes on the big 
feature, the new diplomacy. For the 
new diplomacy means the end of all 
pretense of morals or manners in rela- 
tions between states, which in the long 
run means the end of all pretence of 
morals and manners in relations be- 
tween individuals. It means the nega- 
tion of all for which Christendom and 
the colonies of Christendom are fight- 
ing. It means that there is nothing on 
which any world order can be built. 

Any world order built on another 
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partition of Poland will be one more 
ramshackle structure built on another 
historical crime. But it.is astonishing 
how long ramshackle structures will 
hold together if only you recognize 
them as ramshackle and handle them 
gently; and if such a ramshackle struc- 
ture is the best we can make, it is vital 
that we recognize it as ramshackle 
aad remember the nature of its foun- 
dations. But if we label the historical 
iniquity “democratic credentials” and 
treat it as a rock foundation, then we 
shall have trouble within a short life- 
time. 

If, however, we are in a position to 
erect a building worthy to be called a 
new world order, then there are one or 
two cornerstones still visible in the 
general ruin; and the sad irony is that 
the most conspicuous cornerstone is 
the steadfast, unswerving loyalty of 





this isolated Christian community to 
the morals and culture of Christen- 
dom. There ere one or two lights still 
burning in this unhappy night. One of 
them is our own light: our courage, 
gay fortitude, rapidity, resource and 
ingenuity, unswerving faith in right 
against might, sustained enduring pur- 
pose—these are things which make an 
Englishman thrill with pride, But it is 
no belittling of our heroic effort to say 
we have not had to endure the test that 
Poland has endured. It may be that we 
should have stood it and maintained 
our unity. The fact is that Poland has 
stood it and maintained her unity. Her 
example is triumph of spirit over mat- 
ter, which is a permanent enrichment 
of the legacy of man. If we are really 
going to build a new world, Poland 
should have the place of honor on the 
council. Poland is our guiding star. 


Sh. 
iSimpatico? 

Are you in favor of the good-neighbor policy? Are you simpdtico with our 
South American brothers in Christ? Do you wish to learn Spanish? Do you 
plan a trip to any Spanish-speaking country? 

If you say yes to any of these questions, this will interest you enormously, 

The Caruo.ic Dicest now publishes a Spanish edition, called El Digesto 
Catélico. With the help of God, a prayer to ward off failure, and not a little 


courage, we have begun this difficult and expensive project. 
The first issue is already out. It is printed and distributed from Buenos 











Aires, Argentina, under the direction of Father Jennings, business manager 
of the CarHotic Diczst since its beginning. His year’s work in South America 
is now producing its first tangible result. 

If you wish to subscribe, let us know at once. We shall then have Father 
Jennings mail your copy to you direct from Buenos Aires. 

You will find E/ Digesto Catélico of lasting interest, and you will have 
the satisfaction of being among the first to recognize its hemispheric im- 


portance, Cost: 1 year, $3.00; 2 years, $5.00. 





Belgian Colony in. Wisconsin 


With a footnote on Bohemia 


Soft twilight was descending over 
the Door county peninsula of Wiscon- 
sin. In farm yards, garish banners were 
waving auspiciously atop lofty May- 
poles, Women were trudging in pairs 
’ soward a wayside shrine, 

A community lies along 40 miles of 
the Green Bay shore, east to Casco and 
north to Sturgeon Bay, peopled almost 
entirely: by Belgians. It is the largest 
rural Belgian settlement in America. 

On every: May day the inhabitants 
march to the homes of their recently 
elected town officials, bearing a balsam 
tree, stripped of all but the topmost 
branches, peeled of bark, and decorat- 
ed with colored ribbons, streamers, and 
an American flag. This emblem is an- 
chored in the front yard of the home 


of the honored citizen. It is symbolic — 


of authority and expresses a public 
pledge of obedience, not only to the 
laws of the state but to a custom which 
requires local and family disputes to 
be submitted to the magistrate for set- 
tlement. The official reciprocates with 
a barrel of beer or by providing a dance 
hall, that the well-wishers may make 
merry, 

I drove through the settlements a 
few days after the celebrations. The 
town lines of Union, Gardner and 
Brussels in Door county, of Lincoln 
and Red River in Kewaunee county, 
and of Robinsonville and the Chapel 


*Old World Wisconsin. 1944. E. M. Hale & Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 368 pp. 
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By FRED L. HOLMES 


Condensed from a book* 


in Brown county were discernible by 
the recurring appearance of official 
symbols in the yards. And in the ham- 
let of Brussels, nailed to the dance-hall 
entrance, was a golden spindle that 
lost its plume in the gloaming. 

Gradually my interest in Maypoles 
declined through a heightened curiosi- 
ty over wayside shrines. Those little 
prayer houses, appearing often at cross- 
roads, were as intriguing as the story 
of Chaucer’s devout pilgrims told in 
the Canterbury Tales. 

“They are little chapels,” explained 
Mary Baudhuin, who for 60 years has 
tended the little shrine of the [mmacu- 
late Conception, across from her farm 
home at the outskirts of Fairland. 
“People build them out of gratitude 
to God for blessings received. Then, 
when illness breaks out in the com- 
munity, farm women gather here every 
evening to pray. Always in May we 
come. to say the Rosary.” 

Men of vision initiated the founding 
in Wisconsin of a Belgian community 
that now has a population of over 30,- 
000. A chance invitation caught the 
imagination of the leader, The office of 
immigration commissioner of Wiscon- 
sin had been created by the legislature 
of 1852. Gysbert Van Steenwyk, of 
La Crosse, was named to the post. A 
pamphlet was prepared in the Flemish 
language, reciting glowingly the home- 
$2.50. 
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stead opportunities. One of the circu- 
lars fell into the hands of Francois 
Petinoit, a Belgian farmer, in a tavern 
in Antwerp. Over and again he read 
the promise of the U.S. government 
to sell land for only $1.25 an acre. He 
could scarcely wait to return to his 
home in the province of Brabant to 
confer with his neighbors, Eventually 
nine other small farmers, like Petinoit, 
decided to join in the venture, 

The adventurous colonists set. sail 
from Antwerp on the Quennebec May 
18, 1853. Aboard ship were nearly 100 
more from other parts of Belgium, and 
Holiand, who had copies of the same 
circular. The Belgians became ac- 
quainted with a group of sympathetic 
Hollanders bound for Sheboygan, Wis. 
They decided to go along with them. 

But on arrival the Belgians discov- 
ered that the Hollanders had the good 
lands selected for themselves in ad- 
vance. Moreover, they had difficulties 
making themselves understood. They 
learned that there was a settlement 
of French at Green Bay, so they re- 
embarked. There they found friends. 
Quickly they bargained for lands in 
the vicinity of the present Kaukauna, 
but before that deal was completed 
they met Father Edward Daems, the 
priest from Bay Settlement, a near-by 
French-speaking community. He was 
a Fleniish Belgian who spoke French 
fuendy, and he advised them to take 
up the rich, unoccupied area on the 
outskirts of his far-flung parish. Over- 
joyed with the prospect that they would 
be near the church of their faith and 
neighbors who understood their lan- 
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guage, they snapped up the invitation, 
Lands were entered in the vicinity of 
the present Robinsonville. The com- 
munity was known, however, as Aux 
Premier S. Belges. 

The pioneers were exultant over the 
prospects of becoming independent 
through their own labors. Letters were 
written to relatives back home. Soon 
came a fresh tide of immigrants. Then 
the hardships multiplied. By 1857, be- 
cause of unfavorable reports, the Bel- 
gian mass immigration ceased. 

The experience of the pioneer Bel- 
gians follows closely the Wisconsin 
pattern of settlement by other nation- 
alities. There was scarcity, but no fam- 
ine; there were difficulties in subduing 
the forests, but those were not insur- 
mountable; there was homesickness, 
but the light of hope illumined their 
lives. 

Faith brought them a guide. On 
Aug. 15, 1858, among the Catholics of 
Aux Premier S. Belges there took place 
an occurrence regarded as a miracle. 
Little Adele Brice was returning home 
from church eight miles away in the 
Bay Settlement when, between two 
small trees a few feet apart the Virgin 
Mary appeared to her. 

“Give me thy service in spreading 
the faith; build on this spot a chapel,” 
she commanded in French, her hands 
outstretched in a golden light, as if 
bestowing a blessing. This direction 
occurred at the first apparition and was 
reported to have been repeated a week 
later at the same place. 

“How can I do that, my good Moth 
er? Iam but a poor, ignorant creature,” 
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the little girl answered her humbly. 

“Go and fear nothing. I will help 
you,” our Lady instructed Adele. 

When the Belgian neighbors heard 
the story, they believed. In answer to 
the command they immediately built 
the chapel on the spot. Gradually the 
place took the name of La Chapelle. 
Churchmen arose to scoff at the idea 
of an apparition as incredible, but cre- 
dence persisted. Adele joined a near-by 
Belgian Sisterhood. Soon the believers 
multiplied to the extent that a larger 
church had to be erected. Afterwards, 
a home for the care of crippled chil- 
dren was added. Now a modern edifice 
and school accommodate diocesan de- 
mands. 

Ancient church customs are ob- 
served. Annually on the last Monday 
in May, devout Belgians assemble here 
to petition the Virgin for abundant 
crops. The attendance usually exceeds 
2,500. To the singing of litanies, the 
Rogation procession leaves the shrine, 
headed by the cross-bearer in surplice 
and cassock, to wend its way through 
the fields, Little girls, dressed in white 
and wearing long veils, strew flowers 
on the highway. 

Holding the monstrance, the priest 
follows, wearing a brilliant sacerdotal 
cope. The choir sings beautiful hymns, 
and the people fall in line. It is a time 
of deep solemnity. There is no feasting. 

Later, on each Aug. 15, from 15,000 
to 20,000 gather for Assumption day 
and the anniversary of the apparition. 
The pilgrims begin arriving at mid- 
night. Each year groups of pious wom- 
en from Green Bay make the 17-mile 
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pilgrimage afoot in early morning, that 
they may the more completely re-live 
the devotional ways of their medieval 
and pioneer torebears. The field Mass 
celebrated on that occasion is colorful. 
The white vestments of the officiating 
priest and his assistants appear symbol- 
ically triumphant against the encircling 
green of the countryside. A choir of 
trained voices sings Gregorian chant. 
Before noon a traditional procession, 
led by 15 to 20 priests and bearing the 
Blessed Sacrament enclosed in the 
golden monstrance encircles the five- 
acre grounds. The route followed is 
that taken at the time of the “big fire,” 
when Sister Adele was in charge and 
the buildings were providentially saved 
from the flames. Slowly marching four 
and five abreast, the people, reciting 
the Rosary, wend their way along a 
lane bordered by the golden shocks of 
a harvest scintillating under the sun 
of high noon. Trudging along may be 
seen the sick, the lame and the blind, 
and others bowed by sorrow, seeking 
a miraculous cure for their ailments, 
and some are not disappointed; dis- 
carded crutches that clutter the chapel 
alcoves offer mute evidence. The Aux 
Premier S. Belges “Lourdes” has be- 
come a popular Middle West shrine. 
Two visits 20 years apart have fur- 
nished me with lasting memories of 
the sights of the community and the 
fervor of the pilgrims. There has been 
little, if any, change in the interim. 
The chapel altar surmounted by a 
beautiful statue of the blessed Virgin 
is set over the spot where she appeared. 
For hours before and after the field 
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services the devout creep around it on 
their knees, praying. They are on hal- 
lowed ground. Only at night does the 
countryside resume its rural calm. 

But visits to the shrine are not lim- 
ited to those special days. Automobiles 
have made the chapel widely accessible. 
The Virgin Mary isa favorite patron- 
ess of the Belgians, Daily, in groups 
and singly, come the pious and the 
curious, 

Since 1894 all parishes in the so- 
called Belgian Peninsula have been in 
the care of the White Fathers of St. 
Norbert, with headquarters at West 
De Pere. 

Upon no other Wisconsin commu- 
nity, however, did the tragic scourge 
of fire descend with such fury, devas- 
tation, and death as it did upon the 
Belgians. Belgianland had attained a 
state of comfort when swept by the 
holocaust of Oct. 8, 1871. Within a few 
short hours before the wind veered and 
rain fell 1,000 persons were dead and 
4,000 others homeless in a district em- 
bracing four counties, 

The beautiful country of the Bel- 
gians lay in ashes, but in their deep 
faith they accepted their burden as the 
will of God, In faith they rebuilt their 
homes; restored their churches; sought 
solace in their wayside prayer houses. 

The sight that arose from the ashes 
‘vas different. With pioneer log houses 
and frame buildings destroyed, the 
new homes, churches, schools, dance 
halls, stores, and even barns were con- 
structed of red brick. Tradition, in- 
heritance, and convenience prompted 
the innovation. The inhabitants dug 
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up the red-clay soil, molded it, dried it 
in the sun, and then kiln-burned it. 
New Belgium took on the foreign look 
of Old Belgium. 

Fascinating Old World ceremonials 
have been brought to Wisconsin by 
different nationalities. One of the most 
unique is the kermis, held each autumn 
by the Belgians and others, a thanks- 
giving for a bounteous harvest. Begin- 
ning on the last Sunday in August, the 
two-day celebrations become weekly 
events. For seven consecutive Sundays 
they follow each other in order at 
Lincoln, Brussels, Rosiere, Dykesville, 
Gardner, Duvall and Missiere. 

The observance has been celebrated 
in Wisconsin since 1858. Each event is 
opened after Sunday Mass in the vil- 
lage church. Following tradition, the 
first dance of the kermis must be held 
in the roadway, the dance of the dust, 
harking back to a recognition of the 
soil from which the harvests have 
sprung. 

Only at kermis time is che old Dutch 
oven fired up. At this time pies are 
made by the dozen and loaves of bread 
by the score. Slowly this: manner of 
baking is being discontinued in favor 
of modern methods. That the Dutch 
oven will survive another decade is 
considered doubtful. 

The celebrations set records for eat- 
ing. Belgian pie alone satisfies hungry 
appetites. At the bottom is custard and 
then follow liberal layers of prunes and 
apples and a top coating of cottage 
cheese. At a recent celebration in a 
hamlet of 30 inhabitants, the visitors 
who came consumed more than 2,000 
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pies. One housewife baked 82 for the 


feast. 

Hospitality beams in the country- 
side, More than all else, those annual 
_ festivals promote a true community 
spirit. Old acquaintances meet; new 
friends are made; the past is recounted. 
The kermis is the outstanding event of 
the year in the Belgian settlement; for 
it preparations are made with greater 
detail than for Christmas. 

English is today the general lan- 
guage and all except the older persons 
converse in it readily in their homes. 
Wisconsin Belgians who speak the lan- 
guage of the homeland use the Wal- 
loon dialect. Walloon is a French patois 
spoken in the provinces of Liege, Hai- 
naut, Namur, Luxemburg and Bra- 
bant. The Hainaut, Namur and Bra- 
bant dialect is called Namurois. The 
Belgians of Door county hail 50% 
from Namur,40% from Brabant, 10% 
from Hainaut. Students of languages 
claim that the Walloon patois comes 
closer to the “old” French than many 
of the patois languages heard in France 
itself. 

The Wisconsin Belgians are thrifty. 
Farming is their life. The frugality of 
centuries is born in them. While their 
homeland beyond the sea is only one- 
fifth the size of Wisconsin, its popu- 
lation is three times greater than ours. 

Bordering the Belgian settlement on 
the south, running through Kewaunee 
and into Manitowoc county, and at- 
tached like a selvage of gold, is a settle- 
ment of Bohemians. The Bohemians’ 
customs were similar to those of their 
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Belgian neighbors with only a few ex- 
ceptions. Almost every Bohemian home 
has its own poppy garden to raise the 
seeds used in baking bread and rolls, 
because breakfast would not be break- 
fast to the Bohemians without their 
buchty and koblihy. On July mornings 
the little plots, aflame with colors, make 
the countryside attractive. Moreover, 
while the Belgians charitably care for 
their aged in their own homes, Kewau- 
nee county Bohemians erect a separate 
house on the farmstead for them. 

When the Bohemian grandmother 
retires from the hard work of the farm, 
custom places upon her a higher tradi- 
tional! family duty. She becomes the 
nurseinaid to the children of the kin- 
folk. She gathers them about her, and 
disciplines them when parents are ab- 
sent; instructs them in the tongue of 
their ancestors; recounts for them the 
folk stories and fairy tales of their fore- 
fathers; teaches them to sing the songs 
of foreign lands; enlightens them about 
their religion and inspires them with 
ideals of charity. It is the Bohemian 
grandmother who leads the neighbor- 
hood boys and girls to loftier goals in 
life. The moral yield is richer than that 
of any soil the children will ever till. 

The sunset in the West flamed more 
roseate than ever as I departed from 
Belgianland. This countryside I found 
even more completely foreign than I 
had visioned it. Deep in my heart I 
concluded that :f the charity of those 
humble people universally prevailed, 
the message of the Master would be 
heard by all men, 








The Making of Mass Wine 


By THEODORE SCHMITT 


Condensed from Mother of Perpetual Help* 


The wine used in holy Mass must of holy Mass with absolute assurance. 


be pure and natural, because that is the 
kind of wine our Lord used when He 
instituted the Blessed Sacrament at the 
Last Supper. Natural wine is made 
from grape juice by allowing it to go 
through the natural process of fer- 
mentation. In places where grapes are 
grown there are usually many persons 
who as they grow up learn the art of 
making wine and are quite competent 
to produce the kind of wine which’can 
be used without suspicion in the cele- 
bration of Mass. In fact, a great many 
priests and ordinary lay people can and 
do make Mass wine. But this can be 
done only on a small scale. Mass wine 
must be supplied to many localities 
where no wine is produced, and this 
necessitates large-scale production and 
shipment. It requires the transfer of 
wine to different climates, storage for 
long periods of time. These and other 
factors involve problems which de- 
mand the knowledge of scientifically 
trained experts, and facilities such as 
only large business firms can afford. 
The basic ruling of the Church con- 
cerning the nature of Mass wine is 
stated in Canon 815, No. 2, of its Code 
of Law. This has been amplified by 
many declarations of the Church in an- 
swer to questions prompted by difficul- 
ties encountered in producing wine 
which could be used for the celebration 


To be valid matter for consecration 
the wine must be natural, extracted 
from the ripened fruit of the grape 
vine, and not corrupted. The process 
of ripening need not be completed but 
must be well on its way so as definitely 
to mark off the ripening grapes from 
green ones. The kind and quality of 
the wine has no bearing on its validity 
for consecration; but genuineness be- 
yond a doubt is an absolute requisite. 
The following must be looked upon as 
invalic matter: wine made from grapes 
which have not yet begun to ripen; 
wine made from the stems and skins 
of grapes after all juice has been press- 
ed out; wine that has gone sour and 
turned into vinegar. The color of the 
wine is unimportant. The juice of the 
grape is properly termed wine when 
it has passed through the first stages of 
fermentation, so that there is present a 
certain alcoholic content. The presence 
in the grape juice of a certain amount 
of alcohol by natural fermentation is 
implied by the very definition of wine. 

A winery late in fall is the scene of 
great activity. The harvesting of the 
grapes usually does not begin before 
the end of September. As with other 
crops, the harvest weather is impor- 
tant. When grape growers bring im 
their product, the grapes for Mass wine 
are usually brought in first. These are 
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immediately looked over to ascertain 
whether they are sufficiently ripe and 
in a healthy condition, The better the 
grapes are ripened the more excellent 
will be the quality of the wine. The 
ripening of the grapes sets in when the 
withered stalks can no longer supply 
sufficient sap from the roots and leaves. 
Under the influence of the heat the 
juice in the grapes thickens and ac- 
cumulates an increasing amount of 
sugar. Their sugar content averages 
between 15% and 17%. Satisfactory 
grapes are pressed and the juice ex- 
acted by forcing the grapes through 
crushers made of non-corrosive materi- 
al, Crushers and pumps are of bronze 
and the pulpline of the fermenters, 
aluminum, The crusher insures maxi- 
mum juice yield but avoids crushing 
of seeds. 

The liquid thus obtained is juice ex- 
tracted from ripened grapes which, if 
left in the ordinary atmosphere, begins 
immediately to ferment and would, in 
a short while, qualify as valid mat- 
ter for consecration. But the Church has 
declared this grape must to be gravely 
illicit because it contains many foreign 
substances, dust fibers from the fleshy 
pulp of the grape, mold, and bacteria. 
By a more advanced process of fer- 
mentation the alien bodies are elimi- 
nated and a greater amount of sugar 
content is turned into alcohol, which 
tenders the wine more durable. 

Fermentation takes place in large 
vats, As every vintager knows, this is 
not a process which may be left all to 
itself but one in need of considerable 
attention. Fermentation is naturally 


initiated by yeast fungi which accumu- 
late on the grapes but enter also from 
the air. If left without control the fungi‘ 
tend to increase beyond the proper 
limit and permit only a small amount 
of alcohol to form, and cause other un- 
favorable effects. To have better con- 
trol over fermentation, the vintager 
nowadays prefers to add pure, cultured 
yeast, which is more effective in sup- 
pressing any unfavorable elements than 
wild yeast. Thus is produced a better 
and sounder wine, which possesses ex- 
cellent keeping qualities. From the 
moment fermentation in the vats be- 
gins the chemist and his staff have 
important work to do. From time to 
time samples must be taken from each 
vat to determine the sugar, alcohol, 
and acid contents. Temperature must 
be watched, too, for while the sugar is 
being converted into alcohol and car- 
bon dioxide, much heat is generated. 
Unless the temperature is carefully 
controlled a number of unpl:asant con- 
sequences may follow. The one most 
readily noticed by the consumer will be 
distasteful aroma and flavor; another 
consists in great susceptibility to vari- 
ous wine diseases. The reason for this 
is that high temperatures stop the nor- 
mal growth of yeast and so curtail its 
action. Thus other substances which 
must be eliminated or prevented from 
developing remain in the wine and in- 
terfere with its healthy maturation. 
Fermentation is allowed to continue 
until the various wines have obtained 
their optimum in alcoholic content and 
their minimum in residual sugar, This 
stage will differ with each type of wine. 
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Here also the wine manufacturer has 
several problems to solve, especially 
when he handles grapes low in sugar 
content. The wine must keep, it must 
taste good, it should possess sufficient 
body and proper acidity. 

According to Canon Law the use. of 
wine brandy may be allowed to fortify 
the wine. But certain conditions must 
be observed. The brandy used must be 
made from grapes; the addition of 
brandy must be made while the wine 
is new and the alcohol content must 
not exceed 18%. The alcoholic content 
of Mass wine may also be increased by 
increasing the sugar content of the 
must by mixing raisins with the crush- 
ed grapes. The raisins used in the pro- 
duction of Mass wine are of the sun- 
dried variety. By using them no foreign 
element is introduced into Mass wine, 
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so that the practice has been approved 
by the Holy See. In fact, the Holy See 
has permitted missionaries in sore dis- 
tant places to make their own Mass 
wine from. this type ‘of raisins by a 
process that has become now as well 
known as the use of dehydrated foods, 
By this process the naturally grown 
product is not adulterated, and the 
wine made from dehydrated grapes is 
true wife, 

Shortly after the fermentation has 
ceased in the “young wine” it is placed 
in wooden casks. The length of time 
for aging varies with different wines. 
When the optimum age is reached the 
wine is bottled, or placed in other suit- 
able containers for marketing. 

Wine produced in this manner by a 
reputable vintner is now at its perfect 
stage and fit for sacramental use. 
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Rogues Gallery........22..2..2...0..0-0- 
Buffalo King, Michel Pablo Sept. 
Butte, Callaghan and Callahan in_May 65 
Copper Camp 
Charities, Father Tim’s 
Chesterton and Shaw (Maisie 
Ward) 
Chesterton, G. K., The Trial of..May 22 
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Page 

Camp Care, Study Club for 

Mothers 
Child Spacing, Science Looks at....July 71 
Children, Europe’s, Are Hungry....July 23 
Chinese Language, Introduction to 

the Sept. 59 
Christian Realism Sept. 25 
Circus Chaplain.. July 28 


S CIVILIANS IN WARTIME. Father 














Front at Home, The 

Lovely Evening, A 

No Good-By 

Home-Front Communique 

Study Club for Mothers. 

Truman Committee Report 

What We Have Tone 
Cooperation, Episode in 


Coast Guarp. First Fleet 
Port Security 

Comics, Parents and the 
Tragedy Caused by the 


Comics, A 


Crops. Soya: the Wonder Bean 
Wild-Rice Harvest 


CrowLeY, Faruer. Desert Padre....July 1 


Cusine. Snake Steak with Relish..July 31 
Cultural Heritage, The Protection 

of a June 67 
Curacao a -Oct. 39 
Earthworm, Our Friend the June 20 


EpucaTion. Columnist’s Crusade..Aug. 66 
These Gentle Communists 

Erin Revisited 

Estis, Frank, Distributor, 


Famity. Home-Front 
Communique .- e 
Rose Masters Case, The 
Vanishing Homes 

Flights of Fancy. May, 93; June, 
80; July, 62; Aug., 44; Sept., 























Greece, Young Wolves in 
They Shall Inherit the Earth.....June 27 





lrro-America. Ants, The 
Adoring 
Americas and Tomorrow, The....June 49 
Church in Latin America, The....May 73 


Curacao Oct. 39 





INDEX 95 


Page 
Future of Inter-American 
Relations Oct. 51 
Inter-American Institute, The....Sept. 94 
Jesuits in Paraguay, The 
Mexico Speaks 
Nicaraguan Interlude 
Our Latin-American Allies 
Our Lady in the Americas.........May 52 
Queen of the Americas. 
Snake Steak with Relish. 
Wet-Neighbor Policy, The.........Sept. 13 
Incense Sept. 90 











Inprans, Man’s Unknown 
Ancestors 
Uncle Sam’s Red Warriors 
Wild-Rice Harvest 
Yesterday’s Indians 











Japan. 500 Million Slaves 
Japanese-Americans, What 
About Our? 


Lirurcy. Angels on Part Time 
Big Book on the Altar, The 
Ukrainian Catholics 





Masonry. What Masonry Is........ 5 
Mean Man, Portrait of a 


Menpicine. Doctors in Combat 
History of Infantile Paralysis.... 
I Saw the Wounded Come 
Home 
Michigan Medica! Servi: = 
Wounded Get Back, The 


Missions. Chummy with Bandits..Oct. 78 

Darkness Over the June 24 
Father Ferrary Throws a PartyJuly 15 
Jungle Saints. 
Life Without Coupons 
Nicaraguan Interlude 
Tar Heel Apostle 

Monte Cassino Democracy 


Movies. Focus Is on Faith, The....Aug. 88 
Song of Bernadette, The.:.......May 94 


Music. Padre and the Song, The...June 1 

Ramon and the Stranger.......... .Sept. 20 
Naziland, Catholics in June 56 
NCCS. Open House in Wartime....Aug. 53 


Necro, Chicago’s South Side July 94 
Difference Between Black and 
White . July 44 
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Page 
Short Wait Between Trains, A.Sept. 1 


Nuns. Charity Rings the 
Doorbell . e4tt 
How To Become a Nun.. 
Is the Religious Habit a 
Handicap? 
Shepherds of the Black Sheep....July 57 
These Gentle Communists 


Puttosopxy. St. Thomas 
Aquinas .. 
Polish Challenge, The 
Polish Question, The 
Will Poland Be Free?.................. Oct. 56 


Postat System. Pony With 
Wings 
Postwar Armed Forces, Our 
Prayers Said , 
Press, Is There a Free?............4..... May 34 
Religion and the Press 
Protestant Goes to Mass, A 
Radio, Fan Letter for the 
Faith on the Ether Waves 
God in the Ether 


Retreats. Men of Malvern 

Rome—Yesterday and Today 

Rosary. Meditation of an Old 
Monk . me 


Rorat Lire. Back to the Land 
Episode in Cooperation 
Farmer’s Wife, The... .2.0..00.00.... July 19 
Give Us This Day 
Pioneering Priest 














Russia. Arrest and Exile 
Curtain Rises, The 
Information Please, About 

Russia 
Russian Diary 
Russians Are Religious 


Saints. Neglected Saints 
Patron Saints for aan at 
War 





SALAZAR, —— Unknown 
Strong Man 


Soctat Orper. After the War 
Dedication 
Fantastic Interim 
Picture of Past Mistakes 
Plea for Freedom 





June 1] 





Plea for Liberty 

Social Reconstruction 

What Does the Church Think 
of Us? 


Sociat Wetrare. Charity Rings 








Chicago's South Side 

Father Tim’s Charities 

Rose Masters Case, The 
Sounds You Cannot Hear 


Sports. That Guy With a 
Whistle 


SupersTITION. Madame Medium....June 69 
Seers and Suckers 

Swiss Pattern 

Tabb, Father 

Thompson, Francis: Poet of Two 
Worlds 


‘TRANSCENDENTALISM. Saints of 
New England 


Trappists. Oka, Threshold of 
Quiet 
Trappists in Georgia, The 
Trappists in Kentucky, The 

Ukrainian Catholics 

Union Membership, Duties of 


Vatican. 500,000 Acts of Charity..June 81 
Page for History, A . 1 
WAC, Religion and the 


War. Aleutian Interval 
Aviator Bailing Out... 
Battle Is the Pay-off, The 
Bomber Base in England 
D Day and After 
Doctors in Combat. 
End of a Myth 
Jungle Saints 
Jungle Mass 
Letter to Father Flanagan 
Prayers Said 
Promise of Life 
Soldiers Without Weapons 
Uncle Sam’s Red Warriors 
White Plume, The 

Wine, Mass, The Making of 

Woman, The Mystery of 


Yourtu. It’s All Yours 
No Parking, Please 
Smarter and Smoother 
Thousands Call Him Dad......... 


Sept. 79 
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Books of Current Interest 


[Any of which can be ordered through us.} 


Brennan, Rev. Gerald T. Topsy’s SHapow. St. Paul: Catechetical Guild. 
96 fee illustrated. $1.25, Popular juvenile writer fictionizes the Book of Tobias 
and inspires ideals toward a Christian marriage. 
° 


Cadiou, René, Oricen; His Lire At ALEXANDRIA, St, Louis: Herder, 
338 pp. $3.25. School of theology in the early 3rd century; writings and influ- 
ence of a pioneer Christian thinker. vs 

® 


Connolly, James B, Sea-BorNnE; Thirty Years Avoyaging, Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran, 246 pp. $3. Autobiography of famous sea-story writer; 
roving reporter’s life on boats and in lands to which they brought him, 


Gill, Eric. It Att Gots ToGETHER; Selected Essays. New York: Devin- 
Adair, 192 pp., illustrated, $3.50, Twenty-three essays on art, work, and the 
wounds inflicted on man’s personal dignity by the industrial system. 

e 


Gonella, Guido, A WorLp To Reconstruct, Milwaukee: Bruce, 365 pp. 
$3.50. Study of peace statements of Pius XII by an authority on international 
jaw. Cooperation between nations injustice and charity is required for a work- - 
able world peace. 

e 

Lecompte, Edward, S. J. GLory or THE Mouawks; the Life of the Venerable 
Catherine Tekakwitha. Milwaukee: Bruce, 164 pp. $2. An Indian girl defies 
savage conventions to live as a nun in the midst of her tribe. 

a 


Meyer, Hans, THE Puitosopny or St. THomas Aquinas. St. Louis: 
Herder, 581 pp. $5. New approach that not only giyes the thought of St. 
Thomas, but the historical setting and the controversies that brought up the 
problems he attacked, 

° 

Nute, Grace Lee. LAKE SuPERIOR; (American Lakes Series), Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill. 376 pp., map end-papers. $3.50, Indians, explorers, settlers; 
forests, mines and fisheries. History of the largest body of fresh water in the 
world, 

or : 

Osborn, Fairfield, editor, THe Pactric WorLp; Its Vast Distances, Its Lands 
and the Life upon Them, and Its Peoples. New York: Norton, 218 pp., illus- 
trated, $3, Scientific details that set off the Pacific islands from the lands we 
know, Interesting to men in the armed forces or the armchair traveler, 


Parente, Pascal P. Tue Asceticat Lire. St. Louis: Herder, 271 pp. 
$2.50, Principles and procedures of a systematic and guaranteed search for 


God and human happiness. 
. 


Ruggles, Eleanor, GERARD MANLEY Hopkins; a Life, New Yo:«. Norton, 
305 pb. $3.50. The English priest-poet whose work was not publisned until 
30 years after his death, but which has deeply influenced the style of modern 
British and American verse. 














